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Our Contributors 


At an Executive Board Meeting last year, a brochure on “The Dean of Girls in High 
School” was proposed. Later, a committee was appointed to prepare a series of articles, to 
publish them in the October issue of the JournaL, and to reprint them in a booklet, which 
could be distributed widely to principals and guidance workers in secondary schools. 

Accordingly, the responsibility for this issue of the Journal was assumed by the follow- 
ing members of the high school committee: 


Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of Counseling and Psychological Services, Long Beach, 
California; Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, East Alton-Wood River Community High School, 
Wood River, Illinois; Lois E. Moore, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois; Florence C. Myers, Administrative Assistant and Dean, George Washington High 
School, New York, New York; Eva L. Pring, Dean of Freshman Girls, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, Ililnois; Frances Cullen, Vice Principal, Redlands Union 
High School, Redlands, California—Chairman. 

The committee outlined the publication, suggested authors for each article, and sub- 
mitted the articles to the editors of the JournaL. This was no easy task, and the committee 
deserves much credit for accomplishing it, in the face of all the hazards of publishing. 


Florence C. Myers, who, in her article, invites us to spend a day with a high school 
dean, needs no introduction to our readers, as she has held prominent positions in State and 
National Associations for a number of years. Along with her position as Administrative 
Assistant and Dean in a large New York City high school, she also conducts in-service edu- 
cation classes and courses for graduate students. 

Virginia Bailard, who has worked intimately and very successfully with high school girls, 
as well as with college students, teachers, and with her present counseling and psychological 
service staff, writes about the dean as a counselor. 

Helen Hall Jennings, whose article includes both theory and practice regarding the use 
of socio-drama for in-service education purposes, is Associate Professor of Education at Brook- 
lyn College and a much sought lecturer on group dynamics, socio-drama, and sociometric 
grouping for morale. Two of her publications of particular interest to personnel workers are: 
Leadership and Isolation. New York: Longmans, Green, 1950; Sociometry in Group Relo- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1948. 

Blanche Wellons of Bloomington, Indiana, views the dean from her vantage point as 
teacher of high school English and Head of the English Department. Miss Wellons has been 
on the staff of Indiana University and is co-author of the Cultural Growth series of literature 
textbooks for junior high school English, published by Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago. 

Eugene Youngert, Superintendent and Principal of the Oak Park and River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois, tells us how an experienced and outstanding leader in secondary 
education views the position of dean of girls. 

Mr. and Mrs. Merril Reed, two parents whose children attend the high school in 
Hastings-on-Hudson, New York, where Elizabeth Smith is Dean of Girls, cooperated in 
writing an article which expresses their conviction “that the dean’s work enriches the lives 
of parents as well as young people.” 

Mrs. John P. Morgan, a homemaker in Dallas, Texas, reports her observations of a 
dean of girls in a difficult and challenging junior-senior high school in Dallas, Texas. 

Marilyn Jean Fair, at present a freshman student at Occidental College, Los Angeles, 
California, writes about her dean in Redlands, California, Union High School, from which 
she graduated in 1952. Another student, Shirley Homfeld, at present a senior student at 
Whittier College, Whittier, California, similarly writes of her dean in Wasco Union High 
School, Wasco, California. 

Jean Larson is a Dean of Girls at St. Helens High School, St. Helens, Oregon and Helen 
Williams holds a similar position at Deer Park High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Together 
they wrote the last article in the series as they looked forward to their work as dean in the fall. 

We feel that college deans will also find much of interest and value in this issue. 
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Guidance of Adolescents In The Schools 


RUTH STRANG 


What are the important questions 
in the guidance of adolescents? Do 
high school boys and girls need guid- 
ance? What kind of guidance do they 
want and need? What are some of 
their dissatisfactions with present 
guidance programs? From whom do 
they get help? How can the dean of 
girls help meet the needs of youth? 


Do HicuH Scuoot Pupits 
NeEEp GUIDANCE? 


If we define guidance broadly as 
the process of helping every person, 
through his own efforts, to discover 
and develop his best potentialities for 
his personal happiness and social use- 
fulness, the answer to this first ques- 
tion is obviously, “Yes.” This is a 
flexible period of life. Adolescents are 
putting away childish things and grop- 
ing toward adult ways of behaving. 
An interview at the psychological mo- 
ment, group discussions of common 
problems of growing up, and oppor- 
tunities to experience success may 
make the difference between good 
citizenship and delinquency. The oft- 
mentioned instability of adolescence is 
an opportunity, not a calamity. 

Teen-agers are changing physically. 
They are experiencing sudden and un- 
even growth, changes in voice and 
body form. More important than 
these physical changes themselves are 
their meaning to the individual boy 
or girl and their effect on his or her 
relations with others. One bright girl, 


who had been growing very fast, said, 
“When you're taller than boys, it’s 
bad enough, but when you’re brighter, 
too, it’s fatal.” 

Social development likewise is not 
a simple problem of “boy-meets-girl.” 
It is tied up with the individual’s con- 
cept of himself and his feeling of ade- 
quacy asa person. Self-understanding 
is gained through guided daily experi- 
ence and periodic conferences with a 
perceptive and sympathetic person 
who knows the boy or girl as a whole. 
Looking back over her difficulties in 
social adjustment, one high school 
senior said, “I think a great deal of 
suffering could have been avoided if 
someone had taken some interest in 
me earlier, if someone had tried to 
bring me out of myself. If someone 
had, I don’t think I would have cried 
myself to sleep so many nights during 
my first three years of high school. 
If there had been someone to help at 
the beginning, I don’t think it would 
have been as hard as it is now for me 
to get along with people.” 

Guidance in emotional development 
helps a teen-ager to understand his 
often tumultuous feelings and to chan- 
nel them into constructive outlets. 
One emotiona!ly disturbed boy wrote: 
“Trouble is you get thinking too much 
about yourself; never used to do it. 
You keep thinking about this, about 
that. . . . You become very sensitive. 
You worry about college, about work. 
About what so and so thinks about 
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you.” This boy evidently needed to 
get his thoughts out in the open and 
look at them objectively in the pres- 
ence of an understanding person. 
Especially important is the devel- 
opment of the moral and spiritual 
values that guide action. In this realm 
we should distinguish between mere 
verbal profession of faith and a phil- 
osophy to live by. One very mature 
senior expressed his philosophy of life 
quite fully in an autobiography: 
“Now, I’m rather mixed up. I’m still 
in the process of forming my ideas 
and opinions. But I do know this 
much: I’m young and I have a cheer- 
ful attitude toward whatever I do. 
School and parents have helped me. 
They are letting me choose what I 
think is the right thing and do not try 
to force their opinions on me... . I 
don’t think that everything that hap- 
pens has to have a good side. It’s go- 
ing to be the good and the bad alike.” 
High school pupils need educational 
guidance, which includes guidance in 
learning as well as in choosing a voca- 
tional field and making plans for fur- 
ther education. It involves knowledge 
of the individual and of educational 
opportunities and vocational openings. 
In these rapidly changing, unpredict- 
able times, the emphasis should be on 
allowing for adjustments rather than 
on making, once for all, a rigid voca- 
tional choice. Young people expressed 
their need for educational and voca- 
tional guidance in no uncertain words: 
“Should I finish school? The time 
I have spent on the first part of my 
education was to good advantage. 
However, the latter part of my edu- 
cation seems like a lot of time 
wasted. Oh, I know a lot of this waste- 
fulness is due to personal reasons, and 


I also know that, with conditions as 
they are today, if I don’t obtain my 
diploma, Ill end up washing dishes 
for life. Should I be attending school 
solely for this purpose? I don’t be- 
lieve so.” 

Another senior wrote: “To some 
people the future presents a problem. 
Through grammar school, junior high 
school, and most of senior high school 
boys and girls don’t think much about 
the future. Not far in the future, 
anyway. I didn’t. Then you find 
yourself in the last half year at high 
school, very concerned about the fu- 
ture, and worried. You think of col- 
lege—the cost of going to college and 
the results and importance of a college 
education. . . . Then there are other 
paths you can take. How about the 
Navy... .” 


Guiding adolescents along all these 
interrelated lines requires more than 
superficial knowledge. It requires a 
deep understanding of human nature 
and human relations. President James 
Bryant Conant of Harvard considers 
guidance “the keystone of the arch of 
education.” 


Wuart Ar_ SoME oF THEIR DissaTIs- 
FACTIONS WITH THE PRESENT 
GuIDANCE PrRoGRAM? 


The test of a guidance program is 
the way it actually functions in the 
lives of boys and girls. Many have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the 
guidance they have known—with its 
superficiality, its emphasis on prob- 
lems rather than development and 
prevention, its inexpertness. Nothing 
is more important for the dean than 
to understand the various pressures to 
which teen-agers are subjected; how 
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they are feeling about themselves, 
about their world, about her work. 
They can help her to see her respon- 
sibility for their total effective educa- 
tion. 

In large high schools especially, 
pupils complain about their very short 
contacts with counselors. The coun- 
selor or grade adviser is always too 
busy. With so many others waiting 
to see him, pupils do not feel free to 
talk about the things that concern 
them most. A junior high school pu- 
pil described the situation as follows: 
“As Tve said, there are too many 
children for a grade adviser. I think 
they should have fewer children. In 
our seventh and eighth grade, we have 
a special guidance teacher. Most of 
us try to get down to see her but 
there are so many of us that we can’t 
all get down there. I know, as I’ve 
tried to see her, but she is either out 
or busy. When we do get to see her, 
she is very brief and we can’t say what 
we want to.” An older pupil said, 
“The interviews are so formal. Each 
student has just so many minutes to 
decide what to do with his life!” 
It is possible to do more guidance in 
homeroom, class, and other groups, 
reserving the precious interview time 
for highly personal problems. 

Frequently pupils come with no 
clear idea of what a counselor does. 
One pupil, for example, objected to 
being asked, “Can I help you?” He 
said, “If there’s nothing wrong with 
you, why do you need help?” He felt 
that the question implied that some- 
thing was wrong with him. 

Some pupils complain that the 
counselor is “dead set on having it his 
own way”—that he tries to force his 
decision upon the student. Or, as one 


pupil put it, “the counselor should not 
try to push you into one type of work 
while you’re in high school.” 


Some feel that their counselors are 
indifferent: “He acted as if he had to 
help us.” 

Some students who are not out- 
standing in any respect feel especially 
neglected. One said: “If you’re just 
an average student, you get little at- 
tention. You only get attention if 
you’re failing or are very good.” 

Again and again pupils report that 
the guidance given was not only “too 
little,” but also “too late.” They did 
not know about the possibility of ob- 
taining a scholarship or working their 
way through college until it was too 
late. They reached the senior year 
before they realized that they should 
have taken a different sequence of sub- 
jects. In some instances they became 
involved in delinquent acts before a 
more wholesome recreational program 
was made available to them. 

Pupils recognize that much of the 
counseling they have had is inexpert 
and superficial: “He only told me to 
work harder,” said a pupil who need- 
ed expert help on reading and study 
problems. Other pupils leave the 
interview with a feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion—no new insights gained; no bet- 
ter sense of direction; no up-to-date, 
accurate information which was need- 
ed; no feeling of confidence in their 
own ability to handle the situation 
better. One girl said: “To be a guid- 
er, I think you have to know the 
person you are guiding outside the 
classroom. You have to know him 
personally. .. . Before you can have 
guidance I think the teacher will have 
to know her pupils better and make 
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them feel that they can trust her.” 
Many pupils feel the need for a basic 
understanding of themselves as per- 
sons. They do not want advice. They 
complain that the counselor does too 
much talking and not enough listen- 


ing. 
Wuart He tp Have PupIits 
RECEIVED? 


Pupils mention various persons 
from whom they have received help. 
Many turn to their parents. Some of 
these obtain wise guidance, as, for 
example, the gifted girl who wrote: 

“I was lucky—and I can thank my parents 
for it. Through the years, they had bored into 
me enough sense so that I| finally realized what 
a silly fool I was being and cut it out P.D.Q. 
. .. They just let me go, having the faith that 
I would find out myself the hard way. Well, 
I did. And I’m glad, in a way, that I went 
through it. I learned a lot of things from it, 
and learned them by experience, the best way 
to learn.... 

“Every single kid 1 know who is in a mess, 
without any exception, has some kind of family 
trouble in one way or another. I think that 
my parents reared me the best way a child 
could be reared, and I will be eternally grate- 
ful. Ever since I could think for myself ‘at 
all, I have. . . . So somehow, my mother and 
father were so reasonable and understanding 
that, instead of reacting to this freedom by 
becoming wild and very distant from them, I 
became closer, and I confided in them more 
than average. This was because I realized 
that, if I asked their advice about something, 
it would be good, and yet I didn’t have to 
worry that they would make my decision. 
They gave their advice in order to aid me 
in making my own decision.” 

A number of pupils speak with ap- 
preciation of the guidance they have 
received at school: “My counselor 
took time to go more deeply into the 

*Strang, Ruth, Investing in Yourself, pp. 80-81. 


Consumer Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C., 1945. 


things that were troubling me.” An- 
other pupil reported that her coun- 
selor used records and helped her to 
explore her satisfaction with past study 
and work experiences, and to take an 
objective attitude toward different 


fields. 


How THE DEan or Girts Can MEET 
THE NEEDs OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


One reason why many pupils in 
large high schools have not been 
aware of the dean’s work is that so 
much of it is indirect, preventive, de- 
velopmental. To be sure, the dean 
interviews a number of individual 
pupils and their parents, but a large 
part of her work is with student coun- 
cils and other groups, with teacher- 
counselors and other teachers, with 
administrators and committees con- 
cerned with evolving policies, and 
with community agencies and re- 
sources. She serves as a consultant, 
being “on tap” rather than “on top.” 

A philosophy of personnel work 
permeates all her activities. Her work 
is “people-centered.” She enjoys peo- 
ple, respects them, has faith in them. 
Her attitude toward them is construc- 
tive—she looks for the good in every 
pupil and in every teacher, and helps 
them to develop their best ideas and 
special abilities. She is primarily con- 
cerned with the future, and studies 
the past only as it helps in under- 
standing today and in achieving a 
brighter tomorrow. 

Work with the pupils who are re- 
ferred to her or who come volun- 
tarily, serves two purposes: to help 
the individual pupil discover and de- 
velop his potentialities, and to help 
the teachers who cooperate on these 
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cases toward a better understanding 
of the meaning of pupils’ behavior, 
the conditions under which it arises, 
and the methods of helping ail pupils 
to gain better insights and values and 


translate them into technics of living. 


The dean’s intensive work with in- 
dividual pupils also suggests modifica- 
tions in the curriculum and methods 
of teaching. These suggestions she can 
pass on to curriculum committees and 
other policy-making groups. As a 
person with preparation in both coun- 
seling and group work, the dean 
serves as consultant and sometimes as 
leader in institutes, workshops, and 
in-service education programs. 

Equally important is the dean’s 
work with groups of pupils or joint 
pupil-teacher groups. Through the 
student council, or community council 
as it is sometimes called, the leader 
can help pupils learn to solve real 
school problems. These groups should 
be concerned not only with correcting 
faults in the school, such as careless- 
ness and noise in the cafeteria or poor 
conditions in the study hall, but also 
with carrying out such projects as 
painting murals for the halls, land- 
scaping the school grounds, helping 
to develop more useful reports of 
pupils’ school progress, or orienting 
freshmen to their new environment. 
Constructive projects in which pupils 
work together toward a worthwhile 
goal and see the good results of their 
efforts probably contribute more to 
their best development than a much 
larger amount of time spent in “rem- 
edial guidance.” 


As consultant for the overall extra- 
class activity program, the dean helps 
to provide the social experiences 
adolescents want and need. By skill- 
ful supervision the dean can help 
pupils and teachers to gain an un- 
derstanding of the group process: 
why individuals behave as they do 
in groups; how to insure favorable 
interaction among members, promote 
the personal development of each 
member, and make progress toward 
the group’s goals. 

The dean’s work reaches out to the 
community. She may serve as con- 
sultant to parent child study groups 
as well as interview individual parents. 
As member of a community council 
and of service and civic clubs, she can 
work to secure favorable conditions 
for young people growing up. 

This, in brief, is the work of the 
general counselor whether she is called 
dean of girls, girls’ adviser, counselor, 
girls’ vice-principal, or one of many 
other titles. For this work, she should 
be broadly prepared as a person and 
as a professional educator with focus 
on human development. Her major 
responsibilities are: to help create 
home and community conditions that 
are more favorable to adolescent de- 
velopment; to work with administra- 
tors and committees to provide the 
school experiences needed by every 
pupil; to help teachers improve the 
quality-of their guidance of individ- 
uals and groups; to help each pupil 
gain an understanding of his more 
acceptable self and move toward its 
realization. 





A High School Dean in Action 


FLORENCE C. MYERS 


One of the best ways of discovering 
what goes on in the office of the dean 
is to observe the activities of that of- 
fice for one or two days. If visitors 
could see and hear what actually 
takes place in the dean’s office, if they 
could accompany her on her daily 
round of activities, and if they could 
examine some of her records and re- 
ports, they would not only see guid- 
ance in action but they would un- 
doubtedly be able to make some in- 
teresting observations concerning it. 


They might even come to realize the 
necessity of larger budgetary appro- 
priations for guidance to enable it to 
function more efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

Visitors would soon learn that while 
many of the activities of the dean are 
scheduled on her calendar, there are 
also innumerable demands on her time 
that are unscheduled and unpredict- 
able. As one dean of a large high 
school expressed it, “Interruption is 
my business.” 





The Activities Visitors Would Observe on a Typical Day in the Dean’s Office 











of a Large Co-educational High School 
No. of 
Time Activity Minutes 
8:00 Arrived at school 
8:10 Talked to President of the Community Government who stopped in to say 
that everything was ready for the Assembly the next morning (candidates 
for office were speaking) 5 
8:15 Received a personal invitation from a student in one of the Core Curriculum 
classes (for non-academic students) to attend a special program that was 
being arranged by the class the following week 5 
8:20 Telephone call from the principal of a local junior high school to see if 
the parents of the graduating class could visit the high school_______ 10 
8:30 A teacher requested an extended conference. She was “upset” about her 
study hall assignment and a good many other things 10 
8:40 A senior stopped in to report that he had won scholarships to the School of 
Engineering of New York University, and Stevens Institute of Technology 5 
8:45 A teacher came in with a newspaper clipping about one of our physically 
handicapped graduates who was distinguishing herself as an accountant_._... 5 
8:50 Three students interviewed about: 15 





a) College Entrance Board Examinations 
b) The use of the Auditorium to rehearse for a dramatic production 
c) A school dance 











9:05 


9:45 


9:55 


10:15 


10:30 


11:15 


11:40 


22:15 
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Conference with the principal on several matters 
a) Arrangements for two reading specialists to visit the school 
b) Records of six boys who had applied for the Ford Pre-Induction Scholar- 
ship Examinations 
c) Report from the Bureau of Child Guidance concerning a student who 
was mentally retarded 
d) Course proposed for the parents of newcomers to acquaint them with 
the school program 
e) School calendar (schedule of events) for next semester 
Telephone call from the President of the local Deans’ Association concern- 
ing the annual dinner meeting 
Visited the Infirmary and talked with a girl who was ill and highly emo- 
tional. Communicated with her mother and asked her to call for her 
daughter 
Interviewed a parent who came to complain that one of his daughter’s 
teachers had given too much homework all term 
Read mail and dictated letters to secretary—several interruptions. 
(a) Telephone call from the Placement Director of a local university ask- 
ing us to recommend a good typist 
(b) A graduate of ours at the School of Forestry at Syracuse University 
stopped in to say “hello” 
(c) A parent called to request that a subject be dropped from his son’s 
program 
Visited a class on Interior Decorating to see exhibit of miniature houses 
designed and decorated by the students. 
The work of an emotionally disturbed girl was especially commended 
Interviewed a representative from the Bureau of Child Guidance about 
an able girl who was not working to capacity because of dissension in the 
home x 
Luncheon with visitors—joined by some of the teachers and counselors 
working with the Core Curriculum (for non-academic students) and the 
Honor Curriculum (for gifted students). Discussion centered on the criteria 
for selecting the students for these two courses and the course of study that 
was being developed for each group. Since so much interest was shown in 
the Core Curriculum the visitors were given copies of a pamphlet entitled 
“Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core Classes.”4 This pamphlet 
shows how the Core Classes, which are built on pupils’ needs and interests, 
cut across traditional subject matter lines, and it indicates vividly and con- 
cretely how some of the projective techniques, especially unfinished stories, 
have been used to discover the school situations that seem important to pupils 
A student came in to report that her purse had disappeared during her 
lunch period 
A representative from an out of town college called to see if he could speak 
to our Seniors next semester 
Worked on college applications and a referral to the Community Service 
Society 
Telephone call from a mother requesting home instruction for her daughter 
who was convalescing from an operation 



































*Curriculum Bulletin 1950-51, Series Number 2. Published by the Board of Education of the 
of New York. 
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The principal stopped in to discuss the record of a former student, now in 
the army, who wanted to know what USAFI courses he needed for a dip- 
loma 





Persuaded a 7th term girl who wanted to leave school to remain and com- 
plete her course (had been interviewed twice previously) ......_._____.. 


Telephone call from the Director of the Graduate Training Program in 
Guidance and School Counseling in the City College to see if the dean, 
who is giving instruction in the program, would be willing to read the 
Comprehension Examination papers written by the candidates for the 
master’s degree __. 





Resumed work on college applications 


Gave letters and other materials to secretary for filing 


Conducted Conference of Teacher Counselors... 


Agenda 
Changes in program regulations for next semester. 
Advisability of extending our testing program so that a second intelligence 
test will be given to all eleventh year students and the Kuder Preference 
Record to all tenth year students. (All incoming students are given an intel- 
ligence test and a reading test.) 
Progress report by a committee of teachers and counselors showing how the 
English classes will help with the orientation of new students starting next 
semester. 
Summary of a city-wide conference on “nursing” by one of the counselor 
who attended the meeting. 
Proposed course for the parents of newcomers to the school. Volunteers 
needed to work on committee. 
Distribution of pamphlets: “Counseling High School Students During the 
Defense Period” and “Students and the Armed Forces.”? 


Stopped in at a school dance 





Read notes left by secretary, and cleared desk 


Started home 


10 


15 


10 
10 


60 


15 
10 


In order to observe some group work and look over some school records and report in 
the Dean’s office, the visitors might well spend another day or part of a day in the school. 


9:45 


10:30 


Schedule for Visitors on Second Day 


Assembly sponsored by the Community government. Students running for 
office presented their platforms 





Film showing for Seniors to afford them pre-induction information regard- 
ing entrance into the armed forces 





Examination of records and reports. Under the direction of the dean or 
one of the counselors, the visitors might examine some of the developental 
records of the students, a few case studies and the annual report on the 
guidance services of the school for 1951-1952. All these materials would 
shed further light on the guidance process. 


"Published by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 1952. 
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If the visitors should ask the dean 
which aspect of her work she deemed 
most important today, she would state 
emphatically that in this period of 
tension and uncertainty, as well as in 
more normal times, our attention must 
never be diverted from our long range 
objective for a// youth—the develop- 
ment of the best potential of every 
student in the areas of citizenship, 
scholarship, mental and _ physical 
health and vocational competency. 
More specifically the dean would 
mention the following phases of her 
work as being very important, hasten- 
ing to add that the emphasis would 
vary from school to school. 

1. Working on curriculum adaptations to 
meet the needs of students with a wide 
range of ability. 

2. Making sure that the club program, com- 
munity government, athletics and social pro- 
grams are meeting the needs of the times. 

3. Assisting young people with their future 
plans—admission to college or special 
schools or obaining employment, and for 
many of them induction into the armed 
forces. 


4. Endeavoring to help atypical pupils to 
find the psychiatric help they need, or to 
reach a better level of emotional adjust- 
ment. 

5. Working closely with the Parents Associa- 
tion and making use of all community re- 
sources for guidance. 

6. Keeping alert professionally and provid- 
ing in-service training for the members 
of the guidance staff. 

7. Taking the time (if it can be found!) 
to study the effectiveness of the guidance 
services through follow-up studies and 
other evaluative procedures. 

8. Coordinating all the facets of a complex 
guidance program. 


In addition, the dean would point 
out she has to be ever aware of the 


value of certain intangibles in the 
realization of her objectives—the im- 
portance of helping the principal 
maintain good morale among the 
members of the staff and the necessity 
of developing in all young people an 
appreciation of values and a sound 
philosophy of life. By recognizing the 
abilities and talents of teachers and 
by providing opportunities for their 
use, the principal and the dean can 
do much for the esprit de corps which 
is so important to the guidance pro- 
gram. 

The other intangible, which is 
equally essential, a positive philosophy 
for our young people, is more neces- 
sary today than ever before. As Ord- 
way Tead has so well expressed it, 
“Ours is a time and ours is a society 
which take their full toll of spiritual 
aspiration. Far more than is generally 
acknowledged, people are deeply 
troubled by a sense of being without 
roots, commitments and profound pur- 
poses.”* It is important, therefore, 
that we afford our young people the 
kinds of experiences that will incul- 
cate in them a sense of values, faith in 
a power higher than themselves, and 
a belief in our destiny as a nation. 
It is only in an atmosphere of good 
human relations based on faith and 
hope that growth and fulfillment are 
achieved. “In the final analysis, what- 
ever the school does must be evalu- 
ated hy what it contributes in helping 
each individual toward fuller self 
realization. All else is secondary.’ 


*Tead, Ordway, The Art of Administration, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, p. 137. 

*Morris, Glyn, Practical Guidance Methods for 
Principals and Teachers, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1952, p. 25. 








The High School Dean as a Counselor 


VIRGINIA BAILARD 


The most important role of the 
dean is that of counselor to the girls 
for whom she is responsible. Gone is 
the old concept of the dean of girls 
as the “big stick gal” whom all girls 
feared and hated. The successful 
dean of girls is the warm, out-going 
type of person who draws girls to her, 
who is able to establish such a rela- 
tionship that girls seek her help and 
counsel and gain security from the 
contacts with her. 

Some of these so-called bad girls 
are among the dean’s best friends 
these days. That is because the dean 
handles the girls with problems from 
a personnel point of view. She knows 
that these girls are going to need her 
help throughout their school careers 
and that she needs to cultivate and 
keep their confidence so that when 
they are sent to her by the faculty 
for discipline, she can sit with them 
and help them to work out the prob- 
lems involved in a counseling rela- 
tionship. 

Witness the girl who was sent to 
the dean for being defiant to the teach- 
er. How did the dean handle it? She 
let the girl tell her story and accepted 
her feelings about the teacher with- 
out attempting to shush her or lecture 
her about respect for adults. After 
letting her get her feelings out, she 
asked her if she could think of any 
way to better the situation in the 
classroom. What part of the respon- 
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sibility was the teacher’s? How did 
she think the teacher could make 
things better? Did she really know 
what being a teacher was like? What 
were some of the problems the teach- 
er had? Next, what part of the re- 
sponsibility was the girl’s? What part 
could she play to make the situation 
better? What were the first steps to 
be taken? 

What actually happened in this 
case? First of all, the dean was wise 
in not setting up a block between 
them. She was an understanding lis- 
tener—one who was not an adult sit- 
ting in judgment. She accepted the 
girl’s feelings instead of cramming 
them back inside the girl where they 
would go on boiling and seething. 
After these feelings were well re- 
leased, the dean helped the girl to get 
some degree of understanding of the 
other side of the picture, not by “tell- 
ing” her but by helping her think it 
through herself. Next came the think- 
ing-through of where the responsibil- 
ity lay and wasn’t it a shared one? 
Since it was shared, what were the 
constructive things to do now? How 
much better to arrive at a constructive 
attitude toward bettering a situation 
than to punish and scold and so per- 
petuate a bad attitude! And how 
much better to keep the friendship 
of this girl so that she can accept fur- 
ther help from the dean than to have 
set up a barrier for the future. 
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The wise dean, again as a counselor, 
tries to get at the causes of the be- 
havior rather than treating the symp- 
toms. One dean in a junior high 
school discovered that a girl had been 
stealing money out of other girls’ 
purses. How did she handle it? She 
did mot confront the girl with it and 
try to make her “fess up,” nor did 
she try to trap her so that she could 
catch her red-handed. 

She studied the girl rather care- 
fully and found that she had had no 
friends, that she was dressed in very 
peculiar taste, that she was rejected 
at home and, finally, that she was 
using the money to take other girls 
to lunch or to buy them presents. 
Having ascertained the fact that the 
girl was attempting to buy friendships, 
that she was longing to be included 
in some group and that she seemed to 
be rejected on every hand, the dean 
took the next steps. 

She went to the home and had a 
talk with the mother in which she at- 
tempted to help her understand the 
importance of the girl’s being dressed 
to some extent like other girls. She 
also helped her understand the nature 
of the girl’s problems and the kind 
of help she needed. Because she was 
skillful in the interview and extreme- 
ly tactful, she managed to get the 
mother’s cooperation. Next she chose 
three of her top girls, whom she knew 
she could trust, and asked them to in- 
clude this girl in their little group. 
She explained to them that the girl 
had some problems which stemmed 
mostly from her loneliness and that 
she desperately needed friends. Natu- 
rally the girls responded beautifully. 


The result? The girl, first because 


she got a little more kindness from 
her mother; second, because she wore 
clothes more suitable for her; and 
third, and perhaps most important, be- 
cause she became accepted by some of 
her peers, did not ever steal again. 
This way of dealing with a problem 
is far more lasting and far less humil- 
iating to a girl than the “I’ll-pin-it- 
on-her” way. To be sure, there are 
times when it won’t work, but always 
it’s worth a try—if we believe in the 
dignity of human beings. 

The wise dean, who operates as a 
counselor, is one who understands the 
adolescent’s attitude toward authority 
and attempts never to be an authorita- 
rian type of person in her dealings 
with her. Neither should she feel 
threatened when her word is ques- 
tioned. She must realize that the girls 
are not questioning her as a person 
but rather the authority that she rep- 
resents. The dean naturally repre- 
sents authority to the youngsters so 
that it takes quite a bit of doing to 
help them to understand that she is 
there to help them to solve their prob- 
lems, rather than to crack the whip 
and to deal out punishment. But, 
how does a dean get this across to the 
girls in her school? 

First, she emanates warmth and 
friendliness. She lets the girls know 
that she likes them as people. Always, 
when dealing with a girl who has been 
sent in for disciplinary measures, the 
dean lets the girl know that she likes 
and respects her as a person, even 
though she doesn’t go along with her 
behavior in this instance. And to 
those with or without problems she 
makes it known that she is interested 
in them. 
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Second, she is an accepting kind of 
person. She knows that there usually 
are reasons for various types of be- 
havior and so accepts the behavior as 
part of a person’s being human. How 
she treats this behavior is determined 
by her understanding and skills but, 
always and above all, she is not con- 
demning. 

Third, she is always fair. She makes 
it obvious that always there are two 
sides to a situation and that she under- 
stands the girl’s side as well as the 
other. She helps the girl to work out 
her situation in an honest, wholesome 
way so that it is known that a square 
deal will be given in the dean’s office. 

Fourth, she makes it known that 
she is interested in helping the girls 


work out any personal problems which 
they may have. She is kind and un- 
derstanding—a good listener. She 
doesn’t give out with too much advice. 
She merely helps the girl to think 
through her problem and presents 
only such new facts that her age and 
experience might bring to the situa- 
tion. Thus, the girl actually solves 
her own problem with the kindly 
guidance of one who has had more 
experience. 

If the dean is a warm, out-going 
person, is fair, acceptant and has the 
skills of a good counselor, word will 
get around the campus soon enough 
that, “We sure have a swell dean. 
I want to go in and talk to her some 
day.” 


1953 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
The next national convention of NADW will be held at the Conrad 





Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 29-April 2, 1953. The meeting will 
be coordinated with the convention of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. 


Ruth Beck, Counselor, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Ill., is serving as program chairman. Local arrangements will be handled 
by Frances Yearly, Director of Women’s Housing, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill. 


In an effort to make the program of the convention reflect the interests 
of the members, the program chairman has sent a letter to all members of 
the Association requesting ideas and suggestions for interest group meetings, 
speakers, topics for discussion, etc. Members are urged to respond gener- 
ously and promptly to this appeal. 
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The Use of Socio-Drama by 
The Dean of Girls 


HELEN HALL JENNINGS 


One of the dean of girls’ most im- 
portant—if not the most important 
function—is to work with and through 
teachers to help them to do better the 
guidance work they are now doing and 
to help them clarify and expand their 
counseling and group work. A meth- 
od of in-service education that is being 
used more and more widely in faculty 
meetings, study groups, workshops, 
and pre-school and post-school in- 
stitutes is the socio-drama. 

Socio-drama is often viewed either 
as an adjunct of group dynamics or as 
an extremely liberating and exciting 
process—which, indeed, it is apt to 
be to the participants. It is, on one 
hand, considered of interest only to 
those who want to explore every pos- 
sible nuance of group structuring, or 
else as a method, which is ethically to 
be avoided as doing more harm than 
good unless the director is trained in 
its appropriate use. 

The facts are that socio-drama is 
neither of these extremes; the truth 
lies in between. Like the surgeon’s 
knife, socio-drama can be misused, 
and, like education itself, no single 
method can give us all we want to 
know about group dynamics. It is, 
however, an indispensable method in 
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that no other method yet devised en- 
ables members of a group to clarify 
their problems so well and to gain 
a deeper perspective on them. Thus 
persons may play a more creative role 
in reconstructing situations in the light 
of the best outcomes revealed in their 
socio-dramas. 

The socio-drama bridges the gap 
between theory and practice. It helps 
teachers to make the transition from 
their knowledge of the principles and 
theory of counseling and group work 
to applications of them in concrete 
practical situations. Among the more 
specific contributions of the socio- 
drama in the in-service education for 
guidance are: 


1. Developing awareness of common prob- 
lems in specific situations. 

2. Providing laboratory practice in analyzing 
situations and in developing skills for meet- 
ing them. 

3. Giving experience in identifying with an- 
other person’s feeling. 

4. Sharpening the ability to use an appro- 
priate sense of timing in a guidance proc- 
ess, learning to read the behavioral signs 
of readiness or resistance to certain courses 
of action, and to respond accordingly. 

5. Developing an ability to maintain feeling- 
centered rather than fact-centered rela- 
tionships. 

6. Developing the teacher’s and the coun- 
selor’s potential spontaneity. 
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7. Developing a professional attitude toward 
the rechecking of impressions of students 
against behavioral cues that indicate their 
feelings. 


Much of the success of the student 
activity program depends upon the 
skill of the sponsor. Very seldom 
have teachers had any socio-dramatic 
training. Such training focuses upon 
working in group situations so as to 
achieve the maximum expression of 
the individual and the maximum ef- 
fectiveness of the teacher in the role 
of group leader. 

Some essentials of method in con- 
ducting a socio-drama are: 


1. Delineating through discussion concrete 
problems, which are common to the group 
members. 


2. Breaking down any problem into the se- 
quence of situations leading to given out- 
comes. 


3. Warming up group members for socio- 
dramatic portrayal. 

4. Executing the socio-dramatic situational se- 
quences. 


5. Analyzing, by group members, of the be- 
havioral factors, now apparent to them in 
the socio-dramas witnessed, that have a 
bearing on the outcomes. 


6. Discussing of the other outcomes desired 
by the group members. 


7. Retraining in the light of this discussion; 
sometimes with reversal of roles. 


To illustrate the way in which a 
dean of girls may use the socio-drama 
in the in-service education program, 
we shall report several very simple 
socio-dramatic situations. Their very 
simplicity helps to make the method 
clear. From such beginnings, the 
group gains readiness to move into 
more complex problems and to ac- 
quire highly complex skills and pat- 
terns of skills. Even where work is 


aimed ultimately to cover broad and 
deep problems of campus life, as in the 
course on “Group Activities in College 
and Secondary Schools,” given at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, during the summer of 1952 by 
Ruth Strang and the writer (from 
which these examples were taken), it 
is recommended that for clarity of 
procedure and the development of 
group understanding of the method, 
such simple initial socio-dramas are 
desirable. 


Socio-Drama | 


The first situation presented is an occur- 
rence that frequently takes place in a classroom. 
As a matter of fact, it was suggested by one of 
the group as an actual occurrence: “This is 
when a new pupil comes into the school from 
another school during the school year. First, 
we’re going to show you what generally takes 
place when a new student comes in. The 
characters are the new student coming in, the 
teacher, and the class. The new student now 
enters with her transcript.” 


Situation I 


Teacher: What’s this? (Takes the transcript.) 
Oh, new pupil? Darn that front office! 
Don’t they know how many desks there are 
in here? How do they expect me to get 
through this new history book? Just take 
a seat. All right, now, class, let’s continue 
with our lesson. 

“That’s how it sometimes takes place and 
now we’ll try to show you how we feel it 
could be a little better arranged. The first 
step is the responsibility of the administrator. 
The teacher has been informed in advance that 
a new pupil is to come in, and so he is able to 
take steps to see that she gets a proper recep- 
tion. The teacher will now show you what he 
now does in the situation.” 


Situation II 


(The teacher is talking to the class.) 
Teacher: Class, we have a new student who is 
going to join our class whose name is Beulah 
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Peters. She’s down at the front office now 
and she’ll probably be joining us in a few 
minutes. You know how strange and un- 
easy you feel when you join a new group. 
Do you have any suggestions as to how we 
could put this new girl at ease when she 
joins our class? 

Janetta: Well, I think she might feel more 
comfortable if we went down to the office 
and met her and then brought her up to 
the class. 

Teacher: That sounds like an excellent idea, 
Janetta. 

Another pupil: That és a good idea. The other 
day when a new pupil came in here all the 
chairs were taken. She had to take a seat 
in the back row. Suppose now I give up my 
seat next to Janetta and let her sit there. 
And let her get acquainted with Janetta and 
some of the girls. 

Teacher: Good, Jim. Then who would be 
willing to show her where her locker is, 
where her classes are, and things like that? 
Do you have any other suggestions? 

Janetta: We should have somebody show her 
where her locker is, and I hear she’s good 
at basketball. We could use someone like 
that on our team and I’ll be glad to go and 
meet her. 

Teacher: I see, and Jim, how about letting 
this pupil sit next to you, too, so if she does 
have any questions you’ll be able to help her 
out? 

Jim: Vl be glad to. 

(Now the two pupils, Jim and Jannetta, are 
meeting the new pupil outside the classroom. 


They enter together.) 

New pupil (to the teacher): Hello, how are 
you? 

Jim: This is Mr. Lewis, our history teacher. 

Teacher: Hello, Beulah, how are you? Glad 
to have you in the class. 

Jim: Probably you’d like to know, too, that 
Beulah is from Texas, a hot-shot basketball 
player. 

Teacher: What position do you play? 

Beulah: I played guard usually. 

Teacher: Have a chair there by Jim. Beulah, 
if you have any questions, I’ll be glad to 
answer them and I’m sure Janetta and Jim 
will also. 


Beulah: Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 


Discussion of the Socto-Drama 


Director: Beulah, you have just experienced 
two different ways of being treated when 
you entered a new class. Will you tell us 
about your feelings in both situations? 

Beulah: In the first, when the teacher started 
talking, I really felt scared and I felt like I 
was really just unwanted, I was just intrud- 
ing, you know, having come from a different 
state. The second approach was very much 
different. I felt that the class were going 
to try to like me and even like me from the 
very beginning. 

Director: May I ask you to try to tell us what 
behaviors were different, which may have 
caused you to feel somewhat differently, 
in the two situations? 

Beulah: Well, I had a feeling of belonging in 
the second. 

Director: This is your feeling, Beulah. What 
we are after is what kinds of things did 
people do that seemed to give you the reac- 
tion that “they cared more about me” in 
the second situation. 

Beulah: Well, their approach was one thing. 

Director: What, in their approach? 

Beulah: The student said he heard I was a 
good basketball player in Texas and that 
made me feel that maybe I could contribute 
something to the school, that I had done 
something at some time that was worth- 
while. The teacher called me by name, too, 
and he had a special seat for me, and the 
pupils acted glad I came, like I wasn’t in 
their way. 

Director: Thank you very much. 


Socio-Drama II 


Director: This group represents delegates se- 
lected by the Student Council in a school 
that has been marked by cleavage along 
socio-economic lines and we are met here 
this morning for the purpose of planning 
a final affair. The faculty adviser will aim 
to make progress in over-coming the cleav- 
age by helping to develop group incentives 
for an event of interest to all. 

Faculty Adviser (Mr. London): I’m glad to 
meet all you people. I’m sure you recog- 
nize the importance of this affair and the 
responsibility you have in regard to planning 
this event at this time of year. You have 
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been selected by the Student Council which 
means that members of the Student Council 
will have confidence in your doing a good 
job. We're very anxious to have this 
affair be one from which all the students 
can go back home with a pleasant feeling 
about the entire school year. Herb, do you 
have any idea what we can do? 

Herb: Well, Mr. London, we’re meeting here 
to organize a dance and I guess that’s what 
we should do. It’s no particular problem. 
We’re just going to have a dance. 

Mr. London: Well, we’d like to have some 
ideas about this dance. Does anybody have 
any ideas about how we could make this 
dance a particular success? 

Sally: Yes, I suggest we have this year a formal 
dance. We girls have been talking it over 
and we have some formal dresses that we 
bought for the Debutante’s Dance. We're 
very anxious to wear those dresses again. 
The fellows have been talking, too, and they 
think they’d like to have a formal dance. 

Frank: Oh, boy, that’s great! (Sarcastic tone.) 
Mr. London, the fellows in our room 
wouldn’t even come to a formal dance. 


Sally: Why not? 

John: Well, it’s sissy and we can’t afford it, 
anyway. 

Sally: A formal dance doesn’t cost any more 
than any other dance. 

Margo: You mean the people in your group 
have been talking it over. They have been 
talking it over in our group, too. 

Sally: Well, what does your group say, Margo? 

Margo: We’re not in favor of a formal dance 
at all. (Flat pronouncement.) In the first 
place, at this time of year it’s too expensive. 
Next year we have a formal coming up and 
we’re looking forward to it with great antic- 
ipation. Now if we wait ’till next year 
probably we can get formal dresses but this 
year it’s too late in the season. 

Mr. London: Well, we’ve heard two sides of 
the question. Now, Sally here feels as if 
her group would like to show off their fine 
dresses. I’m suré they’d be looking very 
nice. Margo and Frank have a good point 
there, too, as there are a lot of kids in the 
school who can’t afford such an outfit. What 
do you think about it, Sarah? 

Sarah: I think students must realize that our 


place is im a social world (highly condes- 
cending tone of voice.) We'll be involved 
in many formal affairs, and we certainly 
need training in how to behave at formal 
affairs. There are many times when we 
feel very insecure because we don’t know 
the thing to do. We should have that train- 
ing and it seems to me everything favors 
the formal dance. 

Mr. London: Well, we seem to have two peo- 
ple for a formal dance and two people for 
an informal dance. Herb, you haven’t said 
anything. You're a leader of a big group 
around school. How do you think they 
would feel about it? 

Herb: Well, this is the last dance and its pur- 
pose is to get everybody there. We want all 
the students there and since there is a split 
and a great many, I know, who won’t come 
if it’s a formal dance, I think we should 
have something which would meet the needs 
of both. It could be a masquerade or some- 
thing like that, which would be in between, 
and if some want to wear their new dresses, 
they can come as—well, as debutantes. If 
they want to come as cowboys, they could 
come in dungarees. 

Sally: But that costs money, too, Herb. In 
order to have a masquerade, costumes will 
cost money. 

Herb: Well, suppose in that case we put a 
limit on the amount of money that can be 
spent or suppose we say that no money can 
be spent. Let everybody make his own 
costume, 

Sally: But I don’t know how to sew and there 
are a number of other girls who don’t know 
how to sew. 

Herb: Frank, what do you think? 

Frank: I was going to ask Margo if she thinks 
that her group would want to come to a 
masquerade or would it be too expensive? 

Margo: I don’t think a masquerade would be 
too expensive. Some of the girls from the 
home economics department would be will- 
ing to help the girls who can’t sew. 

Sally: Well, Margo, if I come over to your 
house will you help me sew my costume? 

Margo: I'll be glad to help you. 

Mr. London: Sarah, what do you think about 
that? 

Sarah: Well, I was just wondering if we 
shouldn’t discuss this matter with some of 
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the other students and get an opinion from 
them before we make the final decision. 

Margo: I believe that would be a good idea, 
Sarah. 


Mr. London: You want to go back to the stu- 
dents now and get their opinion? 

Sarah: Well, maybe we can talk to some of 
the people in our groups and convert them 
before we have a general assembly. 

Margo: If we can show them that they’ll have 
just as good a time at this masquerade as 
they felt they would have had at the formal, 
I think maybe the masquerade will go over. 

Mr. London: Well, before we go back to the 
students, everybody here has to be con- 
vinced that the masquerade is the solution 
to this problem. Does anyone here have any 
idea that this idea may not be accepted by 
the students? Are you each fully convinced 
that this is the best thing to do? 

Frank: Well, Mr. London, I’m not convinced 
that it’s the best thing. Some of us have 
had some instruction in square dance in some 
of our coeducation classes, and I know the 
fellows have had a lot of fun there. Maybe 
if we had a bit of square dancing in the 
program some of them would enjoy the 
dance more. 

Herb: This brings out the benefits of a mas- 
querade. You can have all kinds of dancing 
at a masquerade without anybody being left 
out. I can’t sqaure dance, but I like social 
dancing, and we can have both at a mas- 
querade. 

Sally: Well, Herb, there are some people who 
do not know how to do social dancing. 
I wonder, Frank, if you’d ask Mr. McCon- 
nally to help those students in dancing. 

Frank: I think he’d be glad to do it, Sally. 
I know our fellows—they like to have fun 
and as long as the party isn’t too expensive, 
I’m sure they'll be happy. 

Mr. London: Well, I think we’ve come to an 
agreement here that the best thing is a 
masquerade. Now we all have to go back 
to our student body and see if they like the 
idea. This dance will do a great deal to 
unify the entire school, and prevent two 
opposing groups from splitting apart. So 
I think we had a good meeting here. I 
want to express my appreciation for your 


cooperation. Thank you. 


Discussion of the Socio-Drama 


Director: Will you tell us, Mr. London, how 
your group happened to select thie problem 
for socio-dramatic work? 

Mr. London: Because it’s a problem from ac- 
tual life in the school of technical and voca- 
tional students. The social activities there 
have been characterized by two factions— 
one, known as the upper-uppers in financial 
capacity, are supporting one type of affair 
and the rest of the school another type. 
There’s never been a real 100% coopera- 
tion between the two groups, and we felt 
we would like to work on this. 


Socio-Drama III 


Another common problem is presented: 
counseling a high school student group whose 
plans have been called off by the administra- 
tion. 

Adviser: I called you students here this after- 
noon for a very urgent reason. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. North, has just informed me that 
the prom next Monday must be called off. 

Chorus: Oh, really! What? 

John: What’s the idea, anyway? 

Adviser: This is the situation and none of us 
is any happier than you are about it, I sup- 
pose. It seems that one group responsible 
for the finances has gone way beyond its 
limits in financial responsibility. Instead of 
spending $800, they’ve actually spent a 
thousand. Now the principal feels that any 
group in our school that goes that far be- 
yond the budget simply cannot run its own 
affairs and, as a matter of fact, the cost of 
that tremendous deficit cannot be met in any 
ordinary way. We have no way to pay for 
it that we know of. Now, [ want to know 
what your feelings are on this matter. 

Edward: It seems to me it’s sort of making a 
mountain of a molehill. 

John: It’s only a couple of hundred bucks. 
It’s not very much, really. 

Paul: Boy, the kids are certainly going to be 
mad about this. Look at all the publicity 
we put in the school paper. We've been 
building up this prom for a whole month— 
every issue—and now we’re going to have 
to call it off. 

John: The athletic team even turned down an 
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invitation to go to a tournament. Gave up 
a chance to win a cup. They turned it 
down to go to this prom. 

Nell: The girls have all worked so hard. 
They’re going to be terribly disappointed. 
John: How do you know we can’t raise the 
dough? We’ve had proms in this school 

for years and years and years. 

Edward: Look at all the tickets we’ve sold al- 
ready. Are we going to return that money 
now? 

Nell: We’ve already spent money on decora- 
tions, as a home economics project. 

Clifton: The students are going to be mad, 
anyway. 

Nell: This is the biggest event of the year! 

John: This comes like a blow, for the prin- 
cipal to tell us like a bolt from the blue that 
we can’t have it. 

Edward: That’s the way it goes. Just when 
we get going around here, that’s when he 
starts kicking us around. 

Paul: They’re certainly not going to believe 
what they read in the paper anymore. I’d 
like to know who’s going to write the article 
for the paper to explain about this to the 
kids who have already bought tickets. 

Clifton: And another thing, we never hear from 
the principal unless he wants to come in 
and cancel something. Why does he have 
to get on the outs with us? I went to see 
the principal one time and I had to sit in 
his office for a half hour and finally I had 
to go to a class so I went ahead and made 
the arrangements. If he was a little more 
on the ball, we wouldn’t have gotten into 
this trouble. 

Edward: You don’t know the half of it. If 
you are the president of the Student Coun- 
cil, it’s worse yet. 

Nell: The other teachers have been so nice 
helping us out with this dance. Why can’t 
he understand the problem? 

Adviser: Well, let’s look at this problem from 
his point of view. He’s the principal of 
this school. There’s a deficit in a student 
organization. We have no way of getting 
that money. The Board certainly won’t 
give it to us. I’ve looked over every aspect 
of the situation. I’ve gone over every item 
with the secretary to the principal and I, 
myself, can’t see any way out either. 


Paul: I think we can get some more advertise- 
ments in the school paper. Between now 
and June we could get another hundred 
dollars from the paper; the football team 
could play the alumni—that would make an- 
other hundred and we’d be in the clear. 

Paul: Let’s play the faculty. That would cer- 
tainly bring a crowd. 

Clifton: If we can get the extra $200, perhaps 
we can yet run the dance. 

Paul: What makes our principal think we can’t 
raise the money? What makes him think 
we can’t do it, anyway? 

Adviser: Whatever we think about it, the fact 
remains there is a deficit. 

Edward: What makes him think he can kick 
us around, nevertheless? 

Nell: Is this really the last word on the sub- 
ject? Can’t we discuss it with him at all? 

Adviser: It’s my opinion that he wouldn’t want 
to see all of you about it right now. That’s 
my opinion. Suppose we all come together 
and work out something here. After you 
meet again, I'l] get all your ideas together 
and perhaps after a day or two we'll all 
cool off. We still have a day or two. 

Clifton: I'll tell you how to run this thing. 
My mother could call him up and tell him 
that she’s pretty mad about not having that 
dress she just bought for my sister used. 
I imagine there'll be some other parents 
around here, too, that’ll have something to 
say about it. 

Paul: I don’t think we ought to go that far yet. 

Nell: Let’s all think about it and maybe if we 
all meet before school, we'll have something 
to contribute. 

Clifton: I’d like to talk to him right now! 

Adviser: I think you’d better not talk to him 
right now. 

John: He’d be all the more stubborn. I’ve 
had experience with him. 

Adviser: I’ll see you all tomorrow. Let me 
have some of your ways of meeting the 
problem. I also think it would be wise if 
we kept this among ourselves, until we de- 
cide what we’re going to do about it. All 
right, do you all agree? 

Paul: That'll be fine with me. No use getting 
everybody excited until we figure out some 
solution ourselves. 
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In the discussion following the role 
playing the person conducting a socio- 
drama, often called the director, tries 
to bring out the feelings of the persons 
involved in the situation, what be- 
havior of others tended to arouse these 
feelings and what helped them to 
move toward a solution. 

Each profession, such as that of 
dean of girls, will find special uses for 
socio-drama in view of the particular 


situations facing the profession at a 
given time. To the development of 
socio-dramatic method as learning 
process, each profession has a special 
contribution to make. We can expect 
that deans of girls will play a large 
role in developing uses for the socio- 
dramatic approach, since persons in 
this profession deal constantly and di- 
rectly with activities which focus on 
the importance of creative interaction. 





A Classroom Teacher Evaluates the Dean 


BLANCHE WELLONS 


Does the high school of today need 
a dean of girls? Does the classroom 
teacher require the assistance of a 
dean of girls? 

The American high school is com- 
mitted to a program of individual 
development of our youth in body, 
mind, and spirit. Although practice 
lags far behind theory, progress is be- 
ing made in this commitment. The 
good teacher, of course, has always 


given more than academic instruction. 


When high school enrolment and the 
curriculum were limited and when the 
work of the teacher was consequently 
less complex, the teaching staff could 
more readily carry the responsibilities 
for the all-around development of 
their students. 

Today however, without a planned 


program of guidance, individual 
counseling can be only incidental. 
Thus, it is very likely that many girls 
in our high schools are now receiving 
little or no help in their personal diffi- 
culties unless a dean of girls and a 
program for individual aid are pro- 
vided. Instruction in every subject 
has its ethical and spiritual values and 
also its vocational and avocational use- 
fulness. But the chaos of today’s 
world. creates problems too numerous 
and too difficult to be dealt with in 
the classroom. 

When life moved at a slower pace, 
the girls attending high school had 
their lives mapped out in rather lim- 
ited areas. The home functioned more 
nearly as a unit and there, in coopera- 
tion with school and church, individ- 
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ual lives found their bearings and set 
their sails. The girls of today’s high 
school come from many cultural levels 
of a confused world. Many of these 
girls have problems which hinder sat- 
isfactory academic achievement and 
interefere with social adjustment. In 
fact, many tattered sails are never 
even patched unless some one comes 
to the rescue. 

High school teachers, keenly aware 
of these hindrances, look to the dean 
of girls for the personal help and 
guidance needed by individual stu- 
dents. Teachers and deans working 
cooperatively can be life-savers in a 
very literal sense. The teacher is 
often the first to discover the difficulty 
a student is having and turns to the 
dean for assistance in diagnosing the 
case and following through to a solu- 
tion most helpful to the student. No 
teacher has hours to give to one stu- 
dent, nor has the average teacher 
adequate training for handling stu- 
dents’ personal problems. The dean 
has both the time and the techniques 
for dealing with the entire personality. 

Often the dean discovers potential 
capacities that promise growth and 
maturity if given a chance in the class- 
room or in some out-of-class activity. 
Teachers are grateful to the dean who 
can pave the way for academic success 
or for the development of right atti- 
tudes and social adjustment. 

On the other hand, some aptitudes 
revealed in the classroom might be 


lost to the student and to society if 
the teacher did not have the help of 
the dean in their cultivation. In many 
instances the home problems or other 
environmental difficulties of a student 
can be met only superficially by a 
teacher. Again it is the dean who can 
most successfully improve human re- 
lationships and thereby smooth the 
way for many a student. 

Daniel Boone was asked once 
whether he had ever been lost in the 
wilderness. ‘No,” said Boone, “but 
for nearly a week once, I was bewil- 
dered.” Unguided students may not 
be lost; perhaps good luck or inherent 
virtue might come to their rescue, but 
they are frequently bewildered. The 
right help at the right time from the 
combined efforts of the dean of girls 
and the classroom teacher can make 
all the difference in the choices that 
a young girl of high school age will 
make. 

The contribution of women to the 
American way of life is a thrilling 
continued story. Our high school 
girls of today must be prepared for 
the next chapter, that their contribu- 
tion may be worthy of womanhood 
and the ideals of our country. The 
classroom teacher and the dean of 
girls, working together, share not only 
the responsibilities but also the joy 
of seeing the culmination of their ef- 
forts in the development of young 
girls who shortly will take their place 
in that succession of American woman- 
hood. 
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Dean of Girls: A Position of Honor 


EUGENE YOUNGERT 


The dean of girls is the high school 
principal’s alter ego in official rela- 
tionships with girls, their parents, and 
their teachers. Preferably, this dean 
is a person to whom the principal is 
willing to delegate, literally, his pro- 
fessional self; and the more of respon- 
sibility and accruing authority the 
dean can accept and discharge, the 
more fortunate is the school. For, the 
dean can do her full job only if she is 
free to enter into every phase of school 
activity that touches her girls. 

What does it mean, that the prin- 
cipal delegates, literally, himself to 
the office of the dean of girls? It 
means exactly what it says: that he 
transfers to the dean duties for which 
he, alone, is responsible to the super- 
intendent and to the board of educa- 
tion, and which he, himself, would 
perform if he had time to do them, 
and the necessary specialized knowl- 
edge. Such delegation is a major act 
of faith, and the dean who receives 
it should accept it on that basis and 
keep clearly in mind its every implica- 
tion. It is doubtful whether in any 
other assignment the principal as com- 
pletely puts his professional self in 
the hands of his colleagues as he does 
in the assignment of the dean of girls. 
The dean who understands the sig- 
nificance of this responsibility is on the 
road to distinguished professional 
achievement and high personal satis- 
faction. 

In technical language, the princi- 
pal’s supervision of the school is 
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vertical in direction, whereas the su- 
pervision of subject matter specialists 
and of department heads is horizontal. 
In delegating some of his authority 
and responsibilities to the dean of 
girls the principal places her in the 
line of vertical supervision, in which 
she enters, with authority, every area 
of the school. That means that in the 
legitimate performance of her office 
she deals with every person in the 
school as the principal, himself, 
would, and with his right of inquiry 
in the service of her girls. This is 
great responsibility, and no woman 
should undertake it who is unwilling 
or afraid to attempt to meet its chal- 
lenge. 


What does the dean of girls do? 
Well, that differs with variation in 
theory of administration and in ability 
to delegate. For myself, I want the 
dean to be responsible for every phase 
of the school life of her girls, and I 
am willing to recognize her on that 
level of consequence. Some ask her 
to be, rather, an adviser and to enter 
situations only upon request. And 
others assign her duties somewhere 
between these limits, often according 
to the particular growth pattern in the 
school that has given rise to the posi- 
tion. But, whatever she is to do, 
she should be accorded responsibility 
and authority commensurate to the 
task, and the physical tools with which 
to do it. 


In the school I serve, we have 
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four deans of girls, each of whom 
teaches one class a day, in order both 
to retain personal contact with teach- 
ing and to avoid the charge so often 
hurled at deans, that they have for- 
gotten what teaching is. These deans 
work through and with assigned 
groups of homeroom teachers, and 
with classroom teachers, especially in 
the more mechanical details of the 
office; but the major personal rela- 
tionships with girls come to their own 
attention. The responsibility and au- 
thority given them is practically that 
of an assistant principal, and their 
concern for the girls runs through the 
whole life of the school: enrolment, 
program, assemblies, vocational and 
educational guidance, social,—and 
discipline, of which, fortunately, be- 
cause of a very capable faculty there 
is not too much. This delegation of 
duties permits the dean to have gen- 
eral oversight of her girls, and frees 
her from one of the hazards of a dean: 
the intrusion of another person (as, 
for instance, a disciplinary officer) 
who often undoes the good that the 
dean has brought about. 


Some professional leaders have ob- 
jected to the inclusion of discipline in 
the work of the dean, but I know that 
our deans approve it. They do not 
feel that they lose their girls who 
come to them with discipline prob- 
lems, but have often said that, work- 
ing with these cases, they make some 
of their strongest friendships. Cer- 
tainly, one’s attitude on this question 
is conditioned by one’s understanding 
of discipline. By constant observation 
I can say that our deans seem to prac- 
tice the belief that discipline is the art 
of placing before a girl the highest 
possible motive for intelligently good 
behavior. 

In a high school principalship run- 
ning back to 1922, I have seen the 
position of the dean of girls grow 
into its present honored status, and 
I would not now want to be respon- 
sible for a school without women con- 
secrated to the challenge of this high 
office. I am not much concerned with 
how one school or another organizes 
the office, for that is a matter deeply 
influenced by local needs and tradi- 
tions. But I want the office. 
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The High School Dean as Viewed by Parents 


JEAN AND MERRIL REED 


Twenty years ago, the two parents 
who are now glad to comment on the 
work of our high school dean, moved 
to Hastings-on-Hudson, a suburb of 
New York City. The controlling fac- 
tor in the selection of this residential 
area was the high standing and repu- 
tation of its school system. University 
Departments of Education in New 
York City and in Chicago recom- 
mended the Hastings School system 
which served a town of some 7000, 
part industrial and part commuting in 
character. The High School, which 
over the years has had an enrolment 
of around 600, provides perhaps an 
ideal size as well as composition for 
guidance work. 

During these twenty years, a period 
of dramatic social and industrial 
change, a depression and two wars, 
our children have grown up and re- 
ceived their entire secondary educa- 
tion in Hastings, along with the chil- 
dren of our neighbors. Year after 
year, as we have watched the high 
school graduates march to the tradi- 
tional “Pomp and Circumstance,” we 
have realized with a deep feeling of 
appreciation that not only have they 
been given the opportunity to com- 
plete a well planned course of study, 
but also to develop character, per- 
sonality, and leadership. It has been 
good to know that in addition to the 
high school diploma, each graduate 
has a planned program for further 
growth, either through education at 
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college, specialized training, or work 
resulting from a skill or interest dis- 
covered in high school. Close asso- 
ciation with the school during these 
years has made parents like ourselves 
well aware and appreciative of the 
work of the entire teaching and ad- 
ministrative staff in the development 
of all students—and of the guidance 
department, which works for the 
maximum development of each indi- 
vidual student. 

And while educators and parents 
alike over the years have worked to 
build an ever finer educational sys- 
tem, the goal of which is education 
for living rather than for scholastic 
excellence alone, it has seemed to us 
that the guidance department has con- 
tributed a tremendous step toward the 
goal. An education which teaches 
young people how to live fully, elimi- 
nating as far as possible human waste, 
inefficiency and maladjustment, is per- 
haps an ideal that will never be com- 
pletely reached. But parents who 
have had the advantage of an expert 
guidance staff will agree that their 
children have advanced toward an un- 
derstanding of their own abilities and 
the problem of living successfully 
with others to a far greater degree 
than they did not so many years ago 
when there were no guidance coun- 
selors. 

During the formative Junior High 
years the students first come in con- 
tact with the counseling service. In 
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addition to an organized activity pro- 
gram designed to bring out interests 
and capabilities, the students are anal- 
yzed as to characteristics and abilities 
and are rated as to personality. In the 
final two years of senior high, the 
dean assumes specific responsibility 
through graduation, for personal coun- 
seling, group activities and guidance 
in future occupation. 

It is gratifying to parents to ob- 
serve the inspiration that comes to 
young people of high school age after 
a “good talk with the dean.” The 
regularly scheduled student interview 
in which progress in studies, personal- 
ity ratings, activities and interests, is 
analyzed and discussed is a real stim- 
ulus to do one’s best. Most sincere 
parents are fully aware of the respon- 
sibility of the home in establishing 
high standards and ideals. They rec- 
ognize that the high school dean 
through personal counseling frequent- 
ly has the opportunity to reinforce 
those basic principles of behavior and 
effort which the home is constantly 
endeavoring to build. It is in this per- 
sonal counseling that the best relation- 
ship between parents, teachers, and 
students can be developed, thus con- 
tributing to the good morale of all. 

Parents are grateful for the “open 
door” of the dean’s office, where stu- 
dents are always welcome to talk over 
an everyday problem or school proj- 
ect. If parents were given the oppor- 
tunity to recommend any revision in 
the dean’s already over-crowded 
schedule, it would be to lessen clerical 
details in order to give more time for 
personal counseling. 

The class room visits which parents 
make in the elementary grades are not 
a part of the high school program. 


Yet in the important senior high school 
years, so full of personality changes, 
parents need contact with the school, 
and the school needs to know enough 
about home conditions to understand 
behavior and attitudes. As the mem- 
ber of the faculty designated and 
equipped to maintain this contact, the 
dean is sincerely appreciated by par- 
ents. Their very personal viewpoint 
of their children can be broadened by 
the dean’s generous understanding 
and objective interpretation, based on 
contact with hundreds of young minds 
instead of one or several. 

Last year, a state evaluating com- 
mission ranked Hastings 96% in the 
important factor of “holding power,” 
the ratio of students who complete the 
entire twelve year course. When 
young people so enjoy and treasure 
their high school experience that they 
never question dropping out of school 
before graduation, it brings the great- 
est satisfaction to parents and enriches 
home life. Moreover, with a high 
school diploma a requisite for ad- 
vanced education and for so many 
types of vocations and employment, 
a completed high school course is im- 
portant economically to every young 
person, his home, and his community. 
And so parents acknowledge this effort 
to maintain a high “holding power” 
as the mark of a sound educational 
system and give full credit to the per- 
sonal counseling of the guidance di- 
rectors and faculty cooperation. The 
dean’s close association with students 
at the age when drop-outs occur and 
her willingness to help solve any emo- 
tional and economic problem which 
might be the cause of a student leav- 
ing school, fills a definite need. 

Of the ninety-one members of the 
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1952 graduating class of the Hastings 
High School, fifty-five were already 
enroled and ready to enter fifty-two 
advanced educational institutions, 
ranging from universities to special- 
ized training schools. The remaining 
number were either entering the 
Armed Forces or taking positions for 
which they had qualified in the com- 
mercial or vocational courses of the 
High School. This is typical of classes 
year after year and exemplifies the at- 
tention given to individual problems 
and abilities. 

Looking back, parents know that as 
early as the seventh grade, these same 
young people were given the oppor- 
tunity to explore all types of profes- 
sions and employment as a part of 
their education in junior high school. 
Usually, much to the skepticism of 
parents, they were asked to discuss at 
home what they would like to be when 
they grew up and write a paragraph 
about their choice. The chances are 
that the girl, who in the seventh grade 
wanted to be an air line hostess, was 
the receiver of a four-year scholarship 
to Bryn Mawr and the boy who want- 
ed to have his own dance band was 
registered for the College of Labor 
Relations at Cornell. Yet parents 
know that the preliminary choice of 
occupation made in the seventh grade 
was the stimulus for a broader search 
for interests under the guidance of the 
high school dean. They are unani- 
mous, we believe, in their appreciation 
of this work of the high school dean 
who helps pupils to channel their ten- 
tative junior high school choices into 
a definite plan in the senior high 
years. 

In the present day, with the rapidly 
rising costs of higher education, this 


important service of the high school 
dean saves parents time and money 
and establishes a confidence in a plan 
for further education. As a result of 
the dean’s personal interest in stu- 
dents and recognition of their ability, 
many high school graduates unable to 
finance advanced training, are encour- 
aged to qualify for scholarships. The 
high school dean maintains an up-to- 
date file of college catalogues, current 
information on available local and na- 
tional scholarships and opportunities 
for employment in all fields. This file 
is always available to parents and stu- 
dents. Furthermore the dean has at 
her finger tips, objective data about 
every student’s abilities, the results of 
achievement, aptitude, and interest 
tests. Colleges require this informa- 
tions as do employers. The young 
people find these analyses valuable in 
confirming their plans. Parents who 
take advantage of the data relating to 
their own children are greatly aided 
in their own further counseling efforts. 

Parents of sons of draft age were 
particularly grateful for the steadying 
influence of the dean during the con- 
fusion which preceded World War 
II, was repeated at the outbreak of the 
Korean War, and continues to face 
every boy of eighteen. It was the 
dean who interpreted government di- 
rectives, investigated all types of spe- 
cialized government service, guided 
able boys and girls into the Army and 
Navy training programs. Moreover, 
it was the dean who prevailed upon 
those who were tempted to leave 
school before they were actually need- 
ed, to carry on and remain in school 
through graduation. To this day, re- 
turning veterans from all branches of 
the service usually call on the dean as 
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soon as they get home, to express ap- 
preciation for the advice which through 
service experiences proved so helpful 
and to renew their delayed plans for 
advanced training. 

As parents, we have seen the extra- 
curricular activities of Hastings High 
School expand under the direction of 
the high school dean from a few clubs 
which met after school hours to some 
seventy groups which meet on definite 
schedules throughout every school 
day. There have been occasions when 
parents questioned the necessity of so 
many activities, on the ground that 
their children lacked time for home 
work, music, and even recreation, and 
seemingly had too much to do. But 
over the years, most parents have 
come to realize that were it not for 
coordinated and supervised participa- 
tion in certain activities, their own chil- 
dren would in all likelihood have 
failed to acquire the self-confidence 
and leadership which now parents and 
children highly prize. 

Among the many activities which 
are probably duplicated in other 
schools over the country are two which 
develop an awareness of both civic 
and school community responsibilities. 
Every year in Hastings High School 
a mock village election is held. Se- 
niors and juniors are urged to file for 
the various village offices. Political 
parties are formed and candidates are 
chosen. The elected high school “offi- 
cials” then run the village govern- 
ment for a day with the assistance of 
the regular officials. How better can 
young people learn to understand and 
appreciate their own community than 
in this way? By the same token, stu- 
dents actually participate in their own 
government, thereby learning com- 


munity responsibility, through the 
high school General Organization or 
Student Council. 

Two important programs were put 
into effect by the student body as a 
direct result of training gained in these 
activities. One was the formation of 
a code of social behavior, governing 
teen-age problems of hours, chaperon- 
age and parties, smoking, drinking, 
and driving. The members of the 
G.O. Council, following meetings of 
parents and students at which these 
problems were discussed, drew up a 
code covering all points of agreement, 
which was mimeographed and distrib- 
uted throughout the school as a guide 
for all future actions. The importance 
of this development was that the stu- 
dents themselves recognized their re- 
sponsibility and took action without 
prodding from either faculty or par- 
ent organizations. 

The second program was that of 
the Community Youth Center. In the 
short term of six years, a campaign 
which enlisted the village government 
and its Recreation Division, as well as 
every important organization in the 
village, has seen the completion of an 
attractive and efficient building for the 
recreational needs of the youth of 
Hastings. This campaign had its be- 
ginning in a small, poorly located 
room which the young people them- 
selves found, decorated and furnished 
with equipment ingeniously impro- 
vised from cast-offs. In addition, they 
personally enlisted the interest and 
help of an understanding mother of a 
former high school student, who 
served as chaperon and manager. 
Having proved that such a center 
filled a need, the young folks con- 
tinued working and campaigning for 
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a really adequate center. Older heads 
took over on the matter of financing 
and building. But most observers, 
familiar with the entire picture, would 
give credit to the organizational and 
community spirit of the high school 
students for sparking the project and 
continuing the efforts to insure its 
completion, especially when funds 
failed and interest lagged. 

The guidance program has been 
established in Hastings High School 
for twenty-two years. As a matter of 
fact, Hastings was one of the pioneers 
in this work in New York State. The 
community has been most fortunate 
to have had the office of dean held 
by Miss Elizabeth Mary Smith dur- 
ing this entire period. While this re- 
port is intended to reflect the value of 
a guidance department in any school, 


as viewed by any parents, it seems 
only fair to give full credit to Dean 
Smith for her very successful efforts 
in Hastings. She in turn has given 
credit to the cooperation of an under- 
standing and efficient faculty. 

In conclusion, no discussion of 
American education today can be com- 
plete without acknowledging the in- 
fluence of international tensions. 
Young people need more than ever to 
recognize values and to develop a 
strong faith in themselves and in de- 
mocracy as a way of life. A program 
which develops mental, emotional and 
social maturity—as the guidance pro- 
gram assuredly does — contributes 
powerfully toward that objective. For 
directing this program with wisdom 
and patience, parents give full recog- 
nition to the high school dean. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
November 9-15, 1952 


General Theme: Children in Today’s World 


American Education Week is sponsored by the National Education 
Association, the American Legion, the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Materials to aid in planning for the observance of American Education 
Week are available from the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C., and include radio recordings, radio 
scripts, a movie trailer, plays, posters and special leaflets. 











A Citizen and Homemaker Calls on the Dean 


RUTH MORGAN 


Since phenomenal physical growth 
has become the established order of 
the day in Dallas, Texas, the human 
equation is apt to be obscured by bur- 
geoning skyscrapers, new and prolifer- 
ating community centers, expanding 
housing and school facilities, and 
swollen traffic arteries. Such concrete 
evidence of rapid growth makes every 
citizen aware of the fact that Dallas 
spawns herself anew practically every 
ten years. In assuming the proportions 
of a major population center the 
struggle to catch up with itself finds 
the city beset by acute growing pains. 
Among them, the problem of human 
adjustment takes on increasing com- 
plexity and urgency. 

While the terms counseling and 
guidance enjoy increased usage gen- 
erally, such local services are often 
rendered by an uneven array of talent 
ranging from charlatans and crackpots 
to reputable psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists and therefore offer exceed- 
ingly limited solutions to this all per- 
vasive problem. 

One of the remarkably successful 
and little known approaches to the 
general adjustment of the individual 
is being made on a city-wide basis 
through the office of the high school 
dean in the Dallas Independent 
School District. With the expansion 
of the school system the dean’s duties 
have likewise increased until an en- 
tirely new emphasis has been placed 
upon her enlarged area of responsibil- 
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ity. In creating conditions favorable 
to adolescent development, her work 
has come to touch practically every 
phase of community living. In making 
adjustments for the best possible de- 
velopment of the student, her influ- 
ence extends beyond the school into 
the home, and brings increased en- 
lightenment to the parent and greater 
use of community resources for both 
student and parent. 

As a Dallas citizen without school- 
age children I might have remained 
ignorant of the constructive and far- 
reaching work of Dallas deans had I 
not had the good fortune to make a 
call at one of the older public high 
schools in South Dallas, a district un- 
dergoing the throes of violent transi- 
tion. Originally settled by prosperous 
Jewish families, the present genera- 
tion is moving out as the colored 
population moves in. A large percent- 
age of the white population is com- 
posed of families with both parents 
in the labor force and who, therefore, 
show a marked tendency to shift the 
responsibility of their offspring to the 
school. Further drastic changes were 
occasioned this year by combining the 
junior and senior high schools (by the 
addition of a new wing to the old high 
school), and adding many students 
from the county who traveled to 
school by bus. This new school popu- 
lation offers one of the most interest- 
ing cross-sections of Dallas and has 
added an enormous increase in the re- 
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sponsibilities of the principal and his 
staff. 

On the occasion when I met the 
dean, a very friendly woman with 
natural poise and a quiet dignity, we 
were interrupted by a little towhead 
who couldn’t find his proper classroom. 
I learned two things immediately: the 
dean was an approachable person, and 
she dealt as kindly with this under- 
privileged “floater,” whose family, al- 
ways on the move in search of work, 
would be in her school district only 
temporarily, as with the more gifted 
and challenging pupils in her school. 
We laughed together over the passing 
of the legendary symbol of deanship, 
the austere and formidable figure be- 
hind the big desk who warned the 
coeds not to sit too long on the cam- 
pus benches. 

Suddenly we were interrupted 
again, and this time by a policeman 
sent by parents to look for an espe- 
cially recalcitrant truant and to deal 
with her promptly in his own way. 
The dean excused herself graciously, 
and came back in a few moments with 
the principal who invited the two of 
them into his office, while I was put in 
charge of two student helpers in the 
dean’s office. These girls, two of a 
large corps of honor students who vol- 
unteered for service in free periods, 
were sorting, stamping and filing ab- 
sence slips and making routine tele- 
phone calls to check some of them. 

When principal, dean, and police- 
man emerged from behind the closed 
door, the policeman was no longer 
florid and angry but softened and 
sympathetic. “Just whatever you and 
the lady think is okay with me,” were 
his parting words, and the dean ex- 
plained that while this case had 


seemed dramatic to me it was quite 
routine with them. The effort to ex- 
plain discipline in acceptable terms to 
parents was a continuous process. 
Though each case varied, the essen- 
tials remained the same. True, this 
policeman was a little more difficult 
than most, for there was precious little 
that could be said in defense of Mary, 
and therefore the dean had thought 
it best to ask the help of the principal, 
and I had witnessed one instance of 
his excellent cooperation. She took 
pains to explain the importance of see- 
ing eye-to-eye with him on the gen- 
eral philosophy of education. Soon 
we were discussing the problem of at- 
tendance in earnest. 

The dean reached for a copy of 
Policies and Procedures 1951-52— 
the Bible of school law—and turned 
to page 17 where the duties of dean 
were listed in the order of their im- 
portance. First and foremost was 
Attendance with 15 subtitles describ- 
ing the routine duties involved. It 
looked hopelessly dull and she assured 
me that as reading matter it was. But, 
she warned, no one in Texas must 
underestimate the value of average 
daily attendance. Under the present 
Gilmer-Aikin law, state funds are al- 
lotted solely upon the basis of the pre- 
vious year’s average daily attendance. 
She emphasized also that the numer- 
ous cases arising from the basic prob- 
lem of attendance are far from dull 
and form patterns of endless variety. 

“Remember it’s the human equa- 
tion behind the record that is the con- 
stant challenge,” she assured me. 
“The same thing applies to discipline, 
the duty next in importance to attend- 
ance. Perhaps the word discipline is 
an unfortunate choice, since it implies 
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hard and fast rules. Actually we 
don’t lay the law down; every case is 
a law unto itself. The word we prefer 
is counseling and it is far more apt. 
Some of my most rewarding experi- 
ences have resulted from interviews 
with nonconformists, often the high- 
spirited intelligent children who rebel 
at a system geared to the average.” 
She proceeded to regale me with 
various instances of counseling neces- 
sitated by such rebellious spirits and 
what had been accomplished through 
the expedient of a little understand- 
ing guidance. One case, in particular, 
offered irrefutable evidence and served 
to prove her original point—that the 
school had penalized brilliant students. 
This case concerned a young 


girl whose unprecendented conduct 
became notorious and led to her ex- 
pulsion from one high school and 


eventual transfer to another. For a 
time, little improvement was shown 
in adjustment until the day the dean 
gained the confidence of the child. 
She was carrying a grubby piece of 
paper in her hand and something in 
her manner betrayed an inner excite- 
ment. The dean’s friendly smile 
brought the divulgence of a secret-— 
she had written a poem! Instantly 
she had an appreciative audience. As 
soon as someone looked upon her ef- 
forts with approval the world seemed 
different. Each day a new poem was 
offered for approval. The English 
teacher was apprised of the budding 
young talent and to further encourage 
her efforts the print shop was con- 
sulted. The printer, one of the voca- 
tional department heads, welcomed 
the project and after a round of badly 
needed spelling lessons, a small book- 
let of poems was compiled. There 


were no further problems of miscon- 
duct. Today the erstwhile young 
truant enjoys the distinction of having 
received a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
and the school, by way of recognition, 
has on file a letter from deeply grate- 
ful parents expressing appreciation of 
the fact that “spiritual suicide” had 
been averted through generous un- 
derstanding. 

There were similar cases of talented 
students being directed to scholarships 
in music and art. It became easy, in- 
deed, to see the dean’s satisfaction in 
contributing to the fulfillment of 
promising students. She assured me, 
however, that it was no less gratifying 
to see adjustment among the less tal- 
ented. She referred to an under- 
priviliged student of average accom- 
plishment whose first requirement was 
obviously more healthful food. By 
checking with the visiting school 
nurse (present counterpart of the for- 
mer truant officer) she found that the 
boy’s mother was an invalid and the 
father was only partially employed. 
It was arranged through the Commu- 
nity Chest to have the boy receive free 
school lunches. When confronted with 
this information the boy refused the 
offer with all the pride of a grown 
man. “Oh, no, ma’am! My father 
works and I have a job on Saturdays 
now so it simply wouldn’t be right!” 
This attitude was far from average 
and the potentialities of the boy would 
deserve further study. 

Cases of acute need meant careful 
planning and alertness to seize the 
opportune moment. There was the 
girl who had no money for materials 
in her sewing class; the senior who 
preferred to fail rather than face 
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graduation with unsuitable clothes. In 
instances such as these, the dean turns 
to the P.T.A. for financial assistance. 

Another facet of the dean’s gener- 
ous nature was revealed when she 
described a venture of her own known 
as the dean’s money box. Forgotten 
lunch money and street car tokens 
necessitate a cash loan system. Loose 
change is made available in an easily 
accessible box in her office. I1.0.U.s 
are substituted for the amount of cash 
taken. Seldom does a pupil have to be 
reminded of his debt since it is a mat- 
ter of pride to reclaim his I.0.U. It 
seemed that her time was further 
taken by money matters since many 
pupils were expected to pay the 
monthly rent for their parents and 
were entrusted with large sums of 


cash. This was always deposited with 
the dean for safe-keeping until school 
was out. 

As she touched upon her work as 
coordinator of all social programs I 
grasped at the word hopefully. Was 
it not the descriptive term of her over- 
all duties that I had been unconsci- 
ously seeking? But it was time now 
for her to meet with the student coun- 
cil and principal. 

As I thanked her for the generous 
interview, I suddenly knew that her 
duties were as varied as human need 
itself and it was hopeless to attempt 
to sum it up in any one word. Her 
vision and breadth of understanding 
had added new dimensions to my con- 
cept of the value of the dean’s work 
in our growing community. 





Students Look at Their High School Deans 


1. AS AN UNDERSTANDING FRIEND AND COUNSELOR 


MARILYN JEAN FAIR 


Among the dean’s numerous and 
various duties, her largest and most 
time consuming job is undoubtedly 
the actual contact, in all types of situa- 
tions, with the girls themselves. It is 
during these contacts that the dean’s 
impressions of a girl’s ideals, motiva- 
tions, and entire personality are 
formed. Although the dean may not 
realize it at the time, it is dur- 
ing these same encounters that the 
student is also forming her opinion 


about her dean. What does this stu- 
dent expect to see, and what does she 
actually see as she views her dean? 
Naturally, each girl’s final impres- 
sion differs with her own personality 
and also with the ways in which she 
becomes acquainted with her dean. 
For instance, a girl who frequently 
breaks school rules, causing a great 
deal of “disciplinary” action to be 
taken, may possibly possess an un- 
favorable attitude toward her dean. 
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But how does an average high school 
girl look at her dean? 

Upon entering high school, this 
student undoubtedly expects to see 
what the rest of her class expects to 
see—the dean of girls as the woman 
policeman of the school, reprimand- 
ing all the “bad” girls for reasons of 
tardiness, failing grades, and other 
actions frowned upon by the faculty. 
Unfortunately, because the duties of 
the dean’s job often used to involve 
her with girls who have problems con- 
cerning their school conduct, many 
students, particularly when first be- 
ginning their new and unfamiliar high 
school career, seem to think that the 
dean is concerned only with the “bad” 
girls and is interested only in them. 
In some cases, where the dean is 
usually overworked, and it is there- 
fore very difficult for her to take time 
to meet girls in other situations, such 
an impression could easily be created. 
This might be the reason for a com- 
plaint by one dean that, in her position 
on the faculty, she succeeded in know- 
ing well only the very “bad” and the 
very “good” girls. 

Many girls probably retain this 
erroneous conception during their en- 
tire time in high school. How- 
ever, a look at our typical student will 
reveal that during this period her 
initial ideas concerning her dean have 
altered radically. Instead of seeing 
merely a disciplinarian, she will see an 
individual with an outstanding and 
warm personality who not only wishes 
to know all girls well but also wants 
to help them in any way she can. 

Realizing the deep interest her 
dean has in every individual, our 
typical girl can see how much the 


dean goes out of her way to meet all 
girls in situations other than in her 
official capacity. She can also see how 
much extra time her dean consumes 
in originating and promoting pro- 
grams and activities that will help 
build loyalty, character, leadership, 
and many other desirable qualities. 
She is slowly—possibly too slowly— 
awakened to the realization that no 
student can ever estimate or appre- 
ciate the number of hours her dean 
spends endorsing the student govern- 
ment in its activities, sponsoring extra- 
curricular organizations, assisting at 
teas, dances, and other social affairs, 
and acting as general “trouble shoot- 
er” and problem solver not only for 
all school events but also all types of 
personal problems. The student slow- 
ly learns that by attempting to en- 
courage and develop the best qualities 
in each girl, through these methods 
and special forms of guidance and 
counseling, her dean is doing a major 
part in developing good and well- 
rounded citizens. 

The dean is fair and impartial in 
all her actions. She combines justice 
with understanding. She is patient 
with all girls, and always ready to 
help each girl mature emotionally. 
She looks for the best in each person 
and, last but not least, she possesses 
a sense of humor. 

In summary, the student is in- 
tensely grateful for the personal in- 
terest shown by her dean in herself 
as a person, her present ambitions and 
problems, and her plans for the fu- 
ture. Long after her high school days 
have passed, she will remember the 
person in whom she found both an 
understanding friend and counselor— 
her dean of girls. 
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Il. AS A “REAL PERSON” 


SHIRLEY HOMFELD 


I was an average student in high 
school. I had no great problems and 
no outstanding abilties. My interests 
were normal, my background was 
good, my future was bright, and life 
to me seemed to be a routine of eat- 
ing, sleeping, and working, and an 
adventure in social, church, and school 
activities and friendships. I made mis- 
takes and had unanswered questions 
and unsolved problems, but I lived in 
the present, and the immediate future 
somehow always took care of itself. 
As far as I was concerned, I didn’t 
need a dean. 

In my sophomore year I had to take 
a course I didn’t like. This didn’t 
disturb me greatly, because I had 
taken such courses before and knew 
that eventually even disliked courses 
come to an end. However, the new 
teacher in this course was different. 
Rather than disapproving of my poor 
attitude toward her and the course, 
she seemed to understand and accept 
my feelings without comment. Upon 
realizing this, I unconsciously became 
more open-minded toward her. I 
found that she was always fair, and not 
partial to those who did better work. 
She seemed really interested in each 
person in the class and taught people, 
not just subject matter. She was pa- 
tient with me, presenting opportu- 
nities for me to do better work but not 
outwardly disappointed when I didn’t 
come through with it. After learning 
to trust the teacher, I developed a 
feeling of confidence toward the 
course. I discovered some of the rea- 


sons why I didn’t like it and, after 
studying these, I set up a positive pro- 
gram to change them. As I ventured 
to participate more in the course, my 
attitude changed and I found the sub- 
ject practical and fun. 

In my junior year I continued this 
course from the same teacher. She 
had a likable sense of humor and 
many of her students, including my- 
self, dropped in her office frequently 
between classes, at noon, or before or 
after school. On these occasions we 
talked and laughed together and got 
to know each other. 

The teacher organized the course 
well, including discussions on related 
subjects that her students both needed 
and wanted. Physical and mental hy- 
giene, sex education, study habits, self- 
understanding, human relationships, 
and individual problems were pre- 
sented and discussed in a wholesome 
atmosphere where all felt free to 
share ideas. A group relationship was 
established which enabled us to grow 
emotionally and intellectually, and 
individual conversations gave oppor- 
tunity to discuss more personal mat- 
ters. 

During my senior year in high 
school this teacher became my dean. 
To my knowledge, this was the first 
organized guidance program our small 
high school had ever had. Besides 
making college and vocational infor- 
mation available to our group of senior 
girls and giving us several inventories 
and tests, she talked over anything 
with us that we suggested. We dis- 
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cussed preparation for college and 
vocations, boy-girl relationships, lei- 
sure time activities, and goals in life, 
among many other things. We were 
trained to think for ourselves, to know 
where to get information we needed, 
and to make difficult decisions wisely. 
She helped us to accept reality and 
plan intelligently for the future. 
When I graduated from high school, 
I realized that this person’s life had 
become my pattern for my own life. 
In my opinion, a dean should pos- 
sess certain qualities which have been 
suggested in many ways by many peo- 
ple. My list would include: respect 
for, acceptance of, and belief in peo- 
ple; a sensitivity to the thinking and 
feelings of others; genuine love for 
and interest in all kinds of people; 
patience; listening-ability; kindness; a 
sense of humor; sincerity; an infinite 
adjustability; poise; courtesy; a warm 
and well-balanced personality; an 
exemplary character; tactfulness; lik- 
ableness; the ability to analyze, evalu- 
ate, and arrange ideals; objectivity; 
friendliness; a feeling of security, 
achievement, and self respect; the 


ability to inspire confidence; sound 
judgment; a mature philosophy of 
guidance, education, and life; and un- 
derstanding. 

I didn’t expect my dean to be per- 
fect; I expected her to be human like 
myself and show me how to profit by 
my mistakes. I wasn’t counting on 
always being successful; I wanted to 
know how to cope with failure as 
well. 

In my opinion, it should be the 
dean’s job to help students help them- 
selves. Asan adolescent, I wanted to 
develop a mature attitude toward and 
an understanding of myself, my fellow 
beings, and my world. I wanted to 
grow up to be a happy and useful per- 
son and to become the “me that ought 
to be.” To attain this I was helped to 
profit by my past, to prepare for my 
future, and to live the present well. 
I was shown these things, not told. 
My dean helped me develop a phil- 
osophy of life by living it herself. 

I was an average student in high 
school. As far as I was concerned, I 
didn’t need a dean. How thankful I 
am now that I had a good one! 
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Changes in our Position We'd Like to Make 


JEAN LARSON AND HELEN WILLIAMS 


No position is perfect; there is al- 
ways room for improvement. In the 
less ideal situations there are many 
changes deans of girls would like to 
make. Here are a few ways in which 
we would like our work to develop. 

First, we should like a different 
attitude toward discipline. Too often 
teachers send to the dean minor dis- 
cipline problems that could more 
easily be treated by the teacher, if only 
he were willing to spend the time on 
these problems. For example, a teach- 
er sometimes says to the dean, “Joe 
and Mary were holding hands in the 
lower hall yesterday. It was disgust- 
ing! I think you should do something 
about it.” Instead of referring these 
problems to the dean, the teacher 
could deal with them more effectively 
and naturally as part of his “guidance 
while teaching.” Sometimes, it seems, 
the teacher’s idea of discipline is to 
give penalties rather than to guide 
the individual toward more socially 
approved behavior. This attitude was 
indicated by one teacher who followed 
up the case by saying, “Well, what 
did you do to her?” 

The dean’s answer, “We worked it 
out together,” would suggest to the 
teacher a difficult philosophy of dis- 
cipline. We would like all teachers 
to think of the dean’s office as a place 
for constructive counseling. 

Second, we should like to be re- 
lieved of the constant responsibility 
for chaperoning. This not only puts 
a burden on the dean who attends all 
the social functions, but it also de- 
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prives the students of coming in con- 
tact with different teacher personalities 
in a social setting, and it deprvies the 
teachers of informal social contacts 
with their students. 

This responsibility can easily be 
handled through a social committee. 
In one school this committee was made 
up of two or three teachers and a stu- 
dent chairman of social affairs elected 
by the student body. The committee 
plans and schedules all the social func- 
tions for the year. The chaperones 
are appointed for each affair by the 
principal who recognizes this duty as 
one of the important extra-curricular 
assignments. 

Third, we should like to put more 
emphasis on the moral and spiritual 
values. This can be achieved in sev- 
eral ways—partly through the dean’s 
own attitude and standards, through 
her relationships with the girls, and 
through counseling and group work. 
The dean may also help the teachers 
to use opportunities for the develop- 
ment of moral and spiritual values 
in many classroom situations. For ex- 
ample, an English teacher through 
reading certain poems to her class 
could convey a deep religious feeling. 
In a candlelighting ceremonial, a 
Christmas or an Easter service, girls 
of all faiths and backgrounds can share 
in a common experience. One of the 
most popular assemblies many years 
ago at University High School, Oak- 
land, California, was one in which rep- 
resentatives of three religions spoke. 
In going out of the auditorium one 
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of the girls was heard to say, ““Wasn’t 
that interesting! It showed us how 
much alike we all are.” 


Fourth, we should like to be able 
to handle the problem of early mar- 
riages among girls more effectively. 
So many of the problems of this kind, 
which used to occur in the college 
years, are moving down into the high 
school age. It is difficult for a dean 
and for parents who belong to an older 
generation to view this problem real- 
istically and sympathetically. 

Carefully led discussion groups and 
more time for counseling individuals 
would help the dean to do more effec- 
tive developmental guidance in this 
area. 

Fifth, we should like to know more 
about the resources in our community 
for guidance — state employment of- 


fices, the youth serving agencies, 


churches, wholesome recreational fa- 
cilities that exist or might be devel- 
oped; also, individuals who might 
have contributions to make, such as 
retired artists, writers, travelers and 
others. Providing wholesome experi- 
ences is one of the best ways of com- 
bating night clubs and other detri- 
mental influences. 

Sixth, we should appreciate having 
parents take more responsibility for 
children’s behavior at evening social 
events, such as proms. Too often the 
parents have their own evening en- 
gagements nd leave the young 
people on their own. Some parents 
who seem to be unable to say “no” to 
their children want the dean to assume 
this responsibility. 

In one school a letter was sent to 
parents suggesting that the annual 
prom be discontinued because of the 


problems it presented. This letter 
aroused immediate protest. As an im- 
mediate result of the concern aroused 
about the prom, teachers, parents, and 
students worked together toward a 
common understanding of what con- 
stitutes a good time and how it can 
best be achieved. 

We feel that all persons who come 
in contact with our girls should be con- 
cerned about their appearance, social 
behavior, and conduct in general at 
movies, in drug stores, and on the 
street, as well as in school. Some of 
these social problems relate to indi- 
viduals; many involve an entire 
group. Their solution often calls for 
group discussion, group decision, and 
group actions among teachers, parents, 
church school teachers, and leaders in 
youth serving agencies. 

Seven, since many of the dean’s 
problems stem from an unsuitable cur- 
riculum, we should like to have a part 
in the modification of the curriculum, 
as we see the need for it in our work 
with individuals and with groups. 

In some schools in the past there 
has been a lack of provision of voca- 
tional courses for the non-academic 
student, while in other schools a 
minority who are planning to go to 
college are being poorly prepared. 
Obviously, the dean should bring to 
bear her knowledge of the needs of 
the individual pupils on curriculum 
modification. 

These are some of the ways in 
which we feel we can best serve the 
school. Thus, through our service to 
pupils we can help them, in various 
ways, through the cooperative effort 
of pupils and teachers, to gain in ini- 
tiative, self-confidence, self-direction, 
and social responsibility. 
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Book Routes 


MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


A useful book for high school coun- 
selors and administrators which has 
appeared recently is Practical Guid- 
ance Methods for Principals and 
Teachers (1) by Glyn Morris. This 
is really a case study, by Mr. Morris, 
of how he, as principal of a high school 
in an environment with great difficul- 
ties and limitations, was able to build 
a guidance system, starting from the 
ground up. The National Council of 
Christians and Jews is sponsoring the 
publication of a series of pamphlets 
on the problems of intergroup rela- 
tions which now come so prominently 
into our public schools. One of those, 
The Resolution of Group Tensions, 
A Critical Appraisal of Methods (2) 
by Gordon Allport, studies such ap- 
proaches to a solution of the problem 
as may be afforded by the schools, 
mass media, legislation and other 
means. Another, Feelings are Facts 
(3) describes the difficulties which de- 
veloped in the San Francisco schools 
with an influx of new pupils, especial- 
ly Negro children from the deep 
south, and the procedures used by 
Margaret Heaton, who was named 
curriculum assistant in human rela- 
tions, to deal with these difficulties. 
Readings in Intergroup Relations (4) 
gives a very helpful annotated bibli- 
ography arranged topically. 

Several recent attempts to describe 
and characterize the American educa- 
tional system deserve attention. The 
most ambitious of them is a full-scale 
book by George S. Counts, Educa- 
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tion and American Civilization (5). 
It includes an interesting historical 
survey of the principal characteristics 
of American society, an analysis of its 
chief institutions, and a reaffirmation 
of values, in “an effort to develop a 
conception of American education 
which will support the values of a free 
society in the present age.” Education 
in the United States of America (6) 
is quite a different sort of thing, a 
straightforward expository statement 
meant to give foreign students and 
teachers an all-over view of education 
in this country. One particular school 
system receives attention in The Idea 
of the Winnetka Public Schools(7). 
This intelligently written account, 
sponsored by the Winnetka PTA, gives 
a brief and clear account of the objec- 
tives and achievements of local 
schools. A very engaging and thought- 
ful account of a unique American ven- 
ture in education overseas is contained 
in Windows for the Crown Prince (8) 
in which Mrs. Vining tells of her four 
years as tutor to the heir to the Japa- 
nese throne. 

For contrast with this reading mat- 
ter about American education, Land- 
marks in the History of Education. 
English Education as a Part of the 
European Tradition (9) will serve 
very well. It traces the development 
of British education, especially the 
public (which to us would be private) 
schools, to the end of the nineteenth 
century. The flow of pamphlets about 
young people and their problems con- 
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tinues. Ruth Strang’s Facts about 
Juvenile Delinquency (10) is ad- 
dressed to young people but in adult 
language, with the intent of helping 
them to understand the causes of 
juvenile delinquency so that they can 
do something constructive about it. 

When Children Start Dating, (11) 
by Edith S. Neisser, is meant to help 
parents to face this particular crisis in 
the development of their children. 
The title of Life with Brothers and 
Sisters, (12) by Frances Ullmann, 
makes very clear the purpose of this 
particular pamphlet directed to chil- 
dren. In a booklet entitled Your 
Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies, (13) Paul Witty and Harry 
Bricker deal with one of the hot ques- 
tions of the day. The authors give a 
careful and sensible analysis of the 
appeal of these mass media to chil- 
dren, point out that comic books alone 
will not cause juvenile delinquency, 
and give good advice on encouraging 
children to enjoy reading and to build 
standards of taste and critical judg- 
ment. 

There are several recent publica- 
tions slanted toward vocational guid- 
ance and special interests. Walter 
Greenleaf’s Occupations, A Basic 
Course for Counselors (14) is meant 
for use in “a college occupation 
course” for prospective high school 
counselors, to help them to give voca- 
tional guidance to high school stu- 
dents. The author takes vocational 
guidance rather hard: he praises those 
few colleges which have recognized 
it as a science under the title of “Oc- 
cupationology”(!). Nevertheless, the 
book contains a good deal of useful 
information systematically presented. 


In Careers for Tomorrow. A Guide to 
Vocations (15) Carrington Shields 
brings together his columns from The 
American Observer and The Weekly 
News Review. Most of them are brief 
sketches of specific vocations, written 
for young people, to help them make 
vocational choices. 

Teachers in 39 high schools have 
contributed to Boys and Girls Study 
Homemaking and Family Living De- 
veloping Courses for 11th and 12th 
Grade Pupils (16). How seven cities 
deal with the problem of “drop-outs” 
is presented in After Teen-A gers Quit 
School. Seven Community Programs 
Help Would-Be Workers(17). 

Monroe Deutsch, vice-president 
and provost emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of California gives, in The 
College from Within, (18) the distil- 
lation of many years of experience in 
university teaching and administra- 
tion. His personal observations on 
such phenomena as trustees, presi- 
dents, deans, and professors are full 
of wisdom and seasoned academic 
judgment. Three related handbooks 
published by the United States Gov- 
ernment are intended to help schools 
and colleges to counsel their students 
during “the defense period,” especial- 
ly in regard to the armed forces (19). 
One more book has been added to the 
growing shelf of advice for students 
on how to get the most out of college, 
Successful Adjustment in College 
(20). The authors cover all sorts of 
matters in very direct style, from ac- 
quiring study skills to developing a 
philosophy of life. Three recent pub- 
lications very useful for reference in 
their respective fields are Earned De- 
grees Conferred by Higher Educa- 
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tional Institutions, 1950-1951, (21) 
General Education Board, Directory 
of Fellowship Awards for the Years, 
1922-1950 (22) and Study Abroad. 
International Handbook, Fellowships, 
Scholarships, Educational Exchange, 
Volume IV, 1951-1952 (23). 


(1) Morris, Glyn, Practical Guidance 
Methods for Principals and Teachers. Fore- 
word by Ruth Strang. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1952. xii, 266 pp. 

(2) Allport, Gordon, The Resolution of 
Intergroup Tensions. A Critical Appraisal of 
Methods. New York: The National Council 
of Christians and Jews, 1952. 49 pp. 25c. 

(3) Heaton, Margaret M., Feelings are 
Facts. New York: The National Council of 
Christians and Jews, 1952. 59 pp. 25c. 

(4) Storen, Helen F., Readings in Inter- 
group Relations. New York: The National 
Council of Christians and Jews. 39 pp. 25c. 

(5) Counts, George S., Education and 
American Civilization. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952. xv, 491 pp. $3.75. 

(6) Education in the United States of 
America. Washington, D. C.: Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Office of Education, 1951, Special 
Series No. 3, 62 pp. 35c. 

(7) The Idea of the Winnetka Public 
Schools. Winnetka, Illinois: Central Board of 
Winnetka Parent-Teacher Association, 1951. 
22 pp. 25c. 

(8) Vining, Elizabeth Gray, Windows for 
the Crown Prince. Philadelphia and New 
York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. 320 
pp. $4.00. 

(9) Jarman, T. L., Landmarks in the His- 
tory of Education, English Education as Part 
of the European Tradition. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. viii, 323 pp. $4.75. 

(10) Strang, Ruth, Facts about Juvenile 
Delinquency. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1952. Life Adjustment Book- 
let, 48 pp. 40c. 

(11) Neisser, Edith G. When Children 
Start Dating. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1951. Better Living Booklet. 49 
pp. 40c. 

(12) Ullmann, Frances, Life with Broth- 
ers and Sisters. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc. 1952. Junior Life Adjustment 


Booklet. Prepared in cooperation with the 
Child Study Association of America. 40 pp. 
40c. 

(13) Witty, Paul and Bricker, Harry, 
Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
Inc. 1952. Better Living Booklet. 49 pp. 
40c. 

(14) Greenleaf, Walter J., Occupations. 
A Basic Course for Counselors. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Education, 1951. Vocational Division Bulle- 
tin No. 247, Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 16, vi, 193 pp. 45c. 

(15) Shields, Carrington, Careers for To- 
morrow. A Guide to Vocations. Washington, 
D. C.: Civic Education Service, Inc., 1952. 
xi, 179 pp. 

(16) Boys and Girls Study Homemaking 
and Family Living. Developing Courses for 
11th and 12th grade pupils. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. Vocational Division Bulletin No. 
245. Home Economics Education Series No. 
27. 58 pp. 20c. 

(17) After Teen-A gers Quit School. Seven 
Community Programs Help Would-Be Work- 
ers. Washington, D. C.: United States De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. v, 30 pp. 25c. 

(18) Deutsch, Monroe E. The College 
from Within. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1952. xiv, 232 
pp. $3.00. 

(19) Students and the Armed Forces. A 
Source Book of Information about the Armed 
Forces for the Students, Teachers, Counselors, 
and Administrators of the Nation’s Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. Washington, D. C.: De- 
partment of Defense, 1952. v, 88 pp. 45c. 
Blaesser, Willard W., and Hopkins, Everett 
H., Counseling College Students during the 
Defense Period. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1952. 
v, 23 pp. 25c. Miller, Leonard M., Counsel 
ing High School Students during the Defense 
Period. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 1952. v, 34 pp. 
25c. 

(20) Chandler, John Roscoe, Beamer, 
George C., Williams, Charles C., and Arm- 
strong, Vernon L., Successful Adjustment in 
College. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. 
xiv, 207 pp. 
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(21) Story, Robert C., Earned Degrees 
Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions, 
1950-1951. Washington, D. C.: Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Office of Education, 1952. Cir- 
cular No. 333. vi, 121 pp. 60c. 

(22) General Education Board, Directory 
of Fellowship Awards for the Years 1922- 


1950. With a foreword by Chester I. Barn- 
ard. New York: General Education Board. 
xix, 270 pp. 

(23) Study Abroad. International Hand- 
book, Fellowships, Scholarships, Educational 
Exchange. Vol. 1V, 1951-1952. Paris: Unesco. 
1952. xxiii, 327 pp. 
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BARBARA CATTON 


Margaret Ruth Smith of Wayne University 
was co-chairman for NADW of a joint lunch- 
eon meeting with the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education, held in 
Detroit July 1 during the annual meeting of 
the NEA. Kathleen N. Lardie, Supervisor of 
Radio and Television for the Detroit Public 
Schools, gave an excellent address on “Radio 
and Television Education in Our Schools.” 
Fifty-seven people attended the luncheon, 
among them Ruth O. McCarn, President of 
NADW, and Kathryn Steinmetz, President of 
NCAWE. Both officers spoke briefly on mat- 
ters of mutual concern to the two groups. The 
joint luncheon was such a success that it is 
hoped the plan can be continued at future 
NEA conventions. 

The Association of Deans of Women and 
Advisers to Girls in Negro Schools will cele- 
brate its silver anniversary in 1954. Through 
the years the organization, which had its be- 
ginnings under the leadership of Dean Lucy 
D. Slowe of Howard University, has made 
a significant contribution to the education of 
women, especially in Negro schools. At the 
twenty-third annual conference held in Balti- 
more, Md., April 9-12, Dean Louise Latham 
of North Carolina College at Durham was 
elected president of the Association. 

M. Eunice Hilton of Syracuse University 
has been elected to membership on the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association for Higher 
Education, NEA. 

Esther Allen Gaw, Emeritus Dean of Wom- 


en, Ohio State University, is now in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, where she is teaching a course in 
tests in the University. 

The Alice Crocker Lloyd Memorial Labo- 
ratory for Cancer Research was dedicated at 
the University of Michigan in June. Named 
in honor of the late Dean Lloyd, who was 
President of NADW in 1941-1943, the labo- 
ratory was built with more than $100,000 
subscribed by alumnae of the University. 

Althea K. Hottel of the University of Penn- 
sylvania was the principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation of Baldwin and Wheatley Halls, new 
dormitories for women at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., on May 10. 

Melva Lind of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, was a consultant at a regional conference 
on the French language held at Yale Univer- 
sity in April. 

The following members of NADW retired 
from their positions in June after long years 
of devoted service: 

Edith L. Bush, Dean, Jackson College for 
Women, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Sadie Campbell, Dean of Women, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

Edna Lewinson, Coordinator, Laboratory 
Institute of Fashion Merchandising, New 
York, N. Y. 

Mary Helen Marks, Dean of the College, 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Edna M. Reitz, Dean of Girls, Wilkins- 
burg High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Amy Rextrew, Dean of Women, University 
of Delaware, Newark. 

Anne Elizabeth Smead, Dean of Girls, 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio. 


New AppoiInTMENTS 


Lucile Allen, Dean of the College, Pennsyl- 
vania College for Women, Pittsburgh. 

Dorothy V. N. Brooks, Dean of Women, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Naomi B. Brown, Dean of Residence, Han- 
over College, Hanover, Indiana. 

Bessie B. Collins, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark. 

Margaret Habein, Dean of the Women’s 
College, University of Rochester, Rochester, 
WN. ¥. 

Elizabeth Hartshorn, Assistant Director of 
Student Personnel, State Teachers College, 
New Haven, Conn. 

M. Margaret Jameson, Dean of Women, 
Texas Western College, El] Paso. 

Katharine Jeffers, Dean, Jackson College 
for Women, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Marion W. Mair, Resident Director, Eaton 
Hall, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 

Millicent C. McIntosh, President, Barnard 
College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 

Gretchen E. Tonks, Assistant Dean, Pem- 
broke College in Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Margaret C. Wells, Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 

Leona Wise Jones, Dean of Women, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

Marjorie French, Dean of Women, Earl- 
ham College, Richmond, Ind. 

Mary Florence Taylor, Director of Student 
Affairs, School of Nursing, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Pauline Tompkins, Dean of Women, Colby 
College, Waterville, Maine. 

Catherine G. Nichols, Associate Dean of 
Students, Arizona State College, Tampa. 

Elizabeth Harrington, Dean of Girls, Test 
Junior High School, Richmond, Ind. 

Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, Wiscon- 
sin State College, River Falls. 

Berneice Anderson, Counselor, DeKalb Pub- 
lic Schools, DeKalb, III. 

Wilma L. Carpenter, Couselor, Central 
High School, South Bend, Ind. 


News oF STATE AssocIATIONS 


An increasing number of state associations 
are using the newsletter as an important part 
of their over-all programs. Beginning as a 
brief announcement of the date and place of 
the annual meeting, the newsletter has grown 
to be an effective way to exchange ideas, dis- 
seminate information, and create a feeling of 
friendship and unity among the members. In- 
expensively produced—almost all are mimeo- 
graphed—and mailed at third-class rates, these 
bulletins are an excellent investment in esprit 
de corps. Because most state associations are 
small enough for the members to be well ac- 
quainted with each other, the newsletters can 
appropriately be written in an informal, chatty 
style. But be it said to the credit of deans 
that the letters, though informal, are always 
truly professional in tone. 


The subject matter ranges from informa- 
tion about forthcoming meetings and news 
notes about individual members, to comments 
about recent professional publications and di- 
gests of important speeches and discussions. 
For example, the Regional Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls (Dela- 
ware, Maryland, District of Columbia and Vir- 
ginia) reported in full the address given at 
their 1951 Fall conference in Baltimore by 
Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton—“Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education.” The Min- 
nesota letter, prepared by the secretary, Ruth 
Quigley, and mailed over a month in advance 
of the spring meeting held in Minneapolis 
April 18, gave explicit directions about registra- 
tion, hotel accommodations and luncheon reser- 
vations (one could even indicate her choice of 
menu!) as well as a tantalizing preview of the 
program. Each member was urged to secure 
publicity for the meeting in the school and 
public press of her locality. 


The January issue of the Illinois Newsletter 
was a yearbook in itself. The Findings Com- 
mittee, with Elyse Rinkenberger as chairman, 
presented a complete report of the annual 
meeting of the Association held in Chicago 
November 30-December 1, 1951. All speeches, 
panel discussions, and section meetings, as well 
as the proceedings at the annual banquet, were 
covered. The newsletter also included the 
minutes of the business sessions and a list of 
the 164 members of the organization. Scattered 
throughout were clever line drawings illustra- 
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tive of various incidents at the convention. A 
page entitled “Let’s Remember” recalled high 
spots of the meeting and “capsule” quotations 
from some of the speakers. A helpful service 
to members was the listing of detailed refer- 
ences for new publications recommended by 
one of the speakers. 

It is gratifying to see reports of the NADW 
national convention in so many of the state 
bulletins. The May issue of the Illinois Nezs- 
letter contained a letter from Velora Buscher, 
the President, describing her impressions not 
only of the convention itself but of her flight 
to Los Angeles and back. Reports of each day’s 
sessions were given by Pauline Galvarro, Ann 
Bromley, Eva Pring, Lois Moore, and Agnes 
Tandberg. The May letter included also a 
report from Susan Wood, Helen Thompson, 
and Helene Wilson on the January meeting of 
the Steering Committee of the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program, thumbnail sketches of the 
new officers of IADW, and news notes about 
individual members. Sarah Fisher, Dean of 
Girls at the Urbana High School, is editor of 
the bulletin. 

In its April News Bulletin the Texas Asso- 
ciation also gave its members a comprehensive 
report of the NADW convention, written by 
Florence King, Dean of Women, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College. The Bulletin presented 
an announcement of the Sixth Annual Work- 
shop sponsored by the Texas Association and 
the University of Texas and held on the Uni- 
versity campus June 16-21. Ruth Strang of 
Teahcers College, Columbia University, and 
Editor of the NADW Journal, was announced 
as chief consultant at the workshop. There 
were reports on other professional meetings in 
Texas during the year, and a report on Teach- 
er Certification from the president of TADW, 
Mary Alice Noonan. 

Members of the Indiana Association re- 
ceived three newsletters between the October 
meeting in Indianapolis and the April meeting 
at Purdue University. In the final number, 
issued shortly before the spring meeting, the 
members were exhorted to “close your door 
(lock it if you must); take your telephone off 
the hook; and don’t resume operations until 
you have read EVERY word of this Neevs- 
letter!” The description of plans for the forth- 
coming meeting was so enticing that it is hard 
to believe any member would have laid it 
down before finishing it, locked door or not. 


There were brief write-ups of the two speak- 
ers, Kate Mueller of Indiana University and 
Ruth O. McCarn, President of NADW. Aud- 
rey Benner Russell, who had been appointed 
to serve as discussion leader for the high school 
group, presented four problems for discussion 
that she hoped the members would think about 
in advance: the drop-out question; better and 
simpler ways of handling routine problems; 
training student leaders; and the problem of 
the overly aggressive girl. The information 
about arrangements even included instructions 
about parking cars on the Purdue campus. 

Space does not permit mention of all the 
sample newsletters that come to the headquar- 
ters office, but as these brief descriptions may 
show, each one brings a sense of friendship and 
is at the same time a real professional help to 
the dean receiving it. 

The annual spring meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Women Deans and Advisers was 
held on April 4 in connection with the Ala- 
bama Educational Association, in Birmingham. 
Katherine Cater, Dean of Women at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, led a discussion of ways 
and means of correlating the guidance program 
of the high schools and colleges and of follow- 
ing through with this program. Ouida High- 
tower, Girls’ Adviser at Shades Valley High 
School and vice president of the Association, 
presided. Other officers are Lucille Garrett, 
Troy State College, president; Margaret D. 
Sizemore, Howard College, secretary; and 
Sara Prichett, Minor High School, treasurer. 

“The Dean’s Professional Kit” was the 
theme of the Spring Conference of the Colo- 
rado Association of Deans of Women, held at 
the Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs 
May 1-3. The printed program, resembling a 
physician’s bag in format, explained that “Just 
as the physician has at his command the in- 
struments in his kit and a variety of methods 
and skills developed through study and ex- 
perience, so should the dean have in her pro- 
fessional kit a wide selection of techniques and 
procedures to aid her in guiding her coun- 
selees.” Each section of the program was 
named in accordance with this theme; for ex- 
ample, Case Record was registration; Calorie 
Chart the informal dinner; Taking the Pulse 
the reports of the NADW national conven- 
tion. The session on Vitamins included ad- 
dresses on The Scapel of Truth: The Dean’s 
Philosophy, by Alice Wolfe Breck of Grant 
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ind Junior High School, Denver; Preventive Med- to use your many tools? Do you overuse the 
id- icine: Civil Defense, by Anne B. Grabus, same tool until it becomes dull and inadequate? 
ted Smiley Junior High School, Denver; and The Do you keep your tools usable, up-to-date? 
ool Sutures of Cooperation: Group Dynamics, by The business session was the Post Mortem, and 
ion Jack R. Gibb of the University of Colorado, the meeting closed with a talk by Betty Spar- 
Dut The college and secondary school section meet- hawk Todd, East High School, Denver, on 
nd ings provided Diagnosis and Prescription. That Bedside Manner: Across the Dean’s 
ms Esther Dimchevsky of the University of Den- Desk. President of the Association is Della 
of ver, speaking on Do You Use Your Kit or Golden Sealander, Horace Mann Junior High 
= Abuse It? asked: Do you know how and when School, Denver. 
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«4 1953 READING INSTITUTE, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 

* The Tenth Annual Reading Institute at Temple University has been 

i announced for the week of February 2 to February 6, 1953. The theme 

oat will be “Curriculum Approach to Reading Instruction.” Discussions, demon- 

2- strations, laboratory practice and program evaluation will be conducted 

a. by the Temple University Reading Clinic Staff and visiting specialists in 

- reading. 

“4 Advance registration is required. For a copy of the program and other 

“ information regarding the Institute, write: 

bh Emmett Albert Betts, Director 


The Reading Clinic, Temple University 
2 Broad and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 





. 

d 

: 

t NEW CENTER FOR IMPROVING GROUP PROCEDURES 
‘ Teachers College, Columbia University has established the Center for 
t Improving Group Procedures, to provide community agencies, public and 
' private educational institutions and agencies, industrial and other organiza- 
é tions with consultation and educational services for more effective group 


procedures. Among the services available are: group leadership training 
programs, conference planning for group participation, staff relations clinics, 
? personnel appraisal services, evaluation of supervisory practices, develop- 
7 ment of materials, training and research programs designed to meet specific 
| needs. The Center is associated with the Guidance Department at the 
college, and is under the executive direction of Dr. Kenneth F. Herrold. 
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: : ce ance Director, Lower Merion Senior 
Date following the name refers to the expiration i 
6 he te 6 in. High School, Ardmore, Pa., 1954 
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South Atlantic— Katherine Warren, 
Dean of Women, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla., 1953 

Northeast Central—M. Catharine Evans, 
Assistant Dean of Students, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., 1953 

Northwest Central—Marijorie Johnston, 
Dean of Women, University of Ne- 
braska, Uincoln, Nebr., 1953 

Southeast Central—Nora C. Chaffin, 
Dean of Women, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., 1953 

Southwest Central — Marie Diggs 
(Mrs.), Dean of Women, Coffey- 
ville Junior College, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, 1953 

Rocky Mountain—E. Luella Galliver, 
Dean of Women, University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo., 1954 

North Pacific—Regina L. Ewalt (Mrs.), 
Dean of Women, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon, 1953 

South Pacific—Clara Brian, Dean of 
Girls, Santa Monica High School, 
Santa Monica, Calif., 1954 

At Large—Louise M. Latham, Dean of 
Women, North Carolina College, 
Durham, N. C., 1954 

Membership 

Chairman—Meribeth E. Cameron, Aca- 
demic Dean, Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass., 1954 

Ellen Shea, Vice-Principal, Lyman Hall 
High School, Wallingford, Conn, 
1954 

Catherine E. Reed, Dean of Women, 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo, 
N. Y., 1954 

Bertha L. Goodrich, Vice-Principal, 
Mark Twain Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif., 1954 

Dorothy Gebauer, Dean of Women, 


University of Texas, Austin, Texas, 
1954 


Revision of the By-Laws 


Chairman—Florence C. Myers, Admin- 
istrative Assistant, George Washington 
High School, New York, N. Y. 


Martha Peterson, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 

Margaret C. Disert, Dean, Wilson Col- 
lege, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Barbara Catton, Washington, D. C. 


Special Committees 


Student Housing 


Chairman—D. Eugenia Symms, As- 
sistant Dean of Students and Coun- 
selor for Women, Colorado Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., 1953 

Margaret Dunaway, Head Resident, 
Baker Hall, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, 1953 

Margaret Habein, Dean of the College, 
The Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., 
1953 


Legislative 


Chairman—Lois M. Gould, Guidance 
Counselor, Cheltham High School, 
Elkins Park, Pa., 1953 

Miriam Shelden, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1953 

Irene Rice, Principal, Western High 
School, Washington, D. C., 1953 


Bulletin on Student Counselors 


Chairman—Kathryn L. Hopwood, As- 
sociate Dean of Women, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
1953 

Mary Isabel Omer, Residence Counselor 
and Research Associate in Residence 
Counseling, Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo., 1953 

Isabel J. Peard, Director of Head Resi- 
dents and Student Deans, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1953 

Charlotte Wollaeger, Dean of Women, 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., 1953 

Margaret Peck, Assistant Dean of Wom- 
en, University of Texas, Austin Texas, 
1953 
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Anne Meierhofer, Dean of Women, 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloom- 
ington, Ill., 1953 


Status of Professional Women in Education 

Chairman—Eva L. Pring, Dean of 
Freshman Girls, Oak Park and River 
Forest High School, Oak Park, IIl., 
1953 

Lucile Allen, Dean, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1953 

Mary V. Holman, Director of Guidance, 
Orange Public Schools, Orange, N. J., 
1953 

Eleanor Dolan, Associate in Higher Edu- 
cation, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Washington, D. C., 
1953 

Florence C. Myers, Administrative As- 
sistant, George Washington High 
School, New York, N. Y., 1953 

Althea K. Hottel (Mrs.), Dean of 
Women, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1953 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes (Mrs.), Dean 
of Students, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif., 1953 


Representatives 


Joint Committee with National Panhellenic 
Conference 
Chairman for NADW-—Sarah L. Healy 
(Mrs.), Associate Dean of Women, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1953 


Gladys Beach, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn., 1954 

Marjorie Smith, Dean of Women, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., 1954 


National Conference on College Fratern- 
ities and Societies 
Christine Y. Conaway, Dean of Women, 
The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1953 
Lillian M. Johnson, Dean of Women, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1953 
Audrey M. Parker, Dean of Women, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, 1954 


Joint Committee with the American Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, and American 
College Personnel Association 

Chairman for NADW—Mazrgaret Ruth 
Smith, Divisional Analyst, Division of 
Admissions, Records, and Registra- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Anna L. Keaton, Dean of Women, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Il. 

Evelyn Gardner, Dean of Women, Grin- 
nell College, Grinnell, Iowa 

Hazel M. Lewis, Dean of Women, 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 

R. Florence Brinkley, Dean, The Wom- 
en’s College of Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





